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AUSTRIA 


TEACHING THE NEWS PAGES 


“World News in 
1 variety of ways. 


Teachers use the 
Review” 
While 
pages a reading assignment, others deal 
Here are 


pages in 


r } Le tl : 
some teachers make the news 


with them more formally. 
some teaching suggestions more com- 
monly used. You may recognize your 
own methods in the group and may see 


some others you may want to try. 


Procedures 

Before distributing copies of World 
Week to the class read or “skim-read” 
the news pages, picking out those items 
you want to stress in class. 

1. After the copies have been dis- 
tributed, have the class open World 
Week to the section, “World News in 
Review.” Have students check off the 
items to which you want to give special 
emphasis. In this case you are asking 
students to read the pages on their own 
without any intention of further class 
discussion and testing. 

2. There are many teachers who feel 
that the above approach may result in 
students not reading the pages at all. 
To overcome this problem, these vary- 
ing procedures can be used: 

(a) Make the reading compulsory. 
Tell the class that on the day the news 
pages are taken up for discussion, the 
period will open with a brief quiz on 
the content of the news items assigned. 

(b) Assign different topics to differ- 
ent groups in the class. All items need 
not be taken up in class. You can choose 
a few for special emphasis. One group 
can work with a foreign affairs article, 
another with national affairs 

(c) Some teachers have permanent 
or weekly rotating committees to handle 
special topics in the news. These groups 
ire responsible for keeping the rest of 
the class posted. 

d) If, in your judgment, a news 


item is of Immediate concern 
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in the ‘Cold War’ 


and other teaching aids for this issue 











WHAT’S AHEAD 
April 7, 1954 


Issuc s before ( 


April 14, 1954 


Indo-China—key to 


ongress 


Unit: 


Unit Southeast 
Asia 


April 21, 1954 


Unit: Europe—divided forever? 


April 28, 1954 
Unit: Puerto Rico 
NOTE: There will be no issue of World 
Week for the week of March 31. 
Many schools will be in recess. 








than the special unit for the week, the 
unit can be postponed for later dis- 
cussion. Students assigned to the li- 
brary for background reading can en- 
rich class discussion on news-discussion 
day. 

(e) In slow classes, combine super- 
vised study with open-book lessons to 
get satisfactory results. Have students 
read the news items and underline those 
parts which are the “meat” of each 
item. This is a check on their reading 
ability and understanding. In other 
cases, have them read the articles aloud 
and follow with discussion. 

3. Use cartoons, graphs, and maps 
for teaching social studies skills. 

4. Here are ‘some suggestions for 
quick quizzes on the news pages: 

(a) Use the “Quick Quiz” questions 
on the news pages for an oral or writ- 
ten test. If you prefer, make up your 
own short-answer quiz. 

(b) Dictate three or more answers 
to the Quick Quiz questions. Have stu- 
dents indicate the correct answers. 

(c) Write news-item headlines on 
the board. Have different groups give 
the contents of the respective items. 


Unit: AUSTRIA (pp. 8-12) 
Concepts Developed in the Unit 


Austria, the shrunken remnant of a 
huge empire, is now occupied by troops 
of the U. S., Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia. Since the end of World War II, 
Austria has waited for the Big Four to 
agree on a treaty which would end 
the occupation. Russia has blocked 
agreement and frustrated Austrian hopes 
for independence. 


Contents 

1. Pages 8-10: A background sketch 
of the empire of Austria-Hungary and 
its breakup following World War I. A 
map of Europe showing the former 
borders of Austria-Hungary and the 
present borders of Austria. A discussion 
of occupied Austria—where the “guests” 
won't go home. 

2. Page 12: An American teen-ager, 
son of a U. S. Army sergeant stationed 
in Austria, tells about his schooling and 
experiences there. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 8-10: (1) Name four coun- 
tries which were carved from the em- 
pire of Austria-Hungary at the end of 
World War I. (2) Who are the Big 
Four countries occupying Austria to- 
day? (3) Give two reasons why Russia 
is stalling on making a treaty with 
Austria. (4) Explain what Austrians 
think of the occupation of their country. 


HEAD THAT LOST ITS BODY 
(p. 8) 


This section can be taught as a 
lesson within itself or adapted as back- 
ground for the lesson to follow. 

e Place on the board two maps, a wall 
map of Europe before World War I 
and a map of Europe after World War 
II. Students can work with the map on 
page 8 in World Week. Send student 





2-T 


to the maps to locate Austria-Hungary 
Which countries appear on the map 
today which were not there before 
World War I? Which ones were carved 
from Austria-Hungary? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why was Austria-Hungary de 
scribed as a “patchwork-quilt?” 

2. How does the Austria of today 
liffer from Austria-Hungary before 
World War I? 

3. Why can Austria be 
ead without a body”? 


called 


Activities 

1. Assign a student to look up the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty as they 
affected Austria-Hungary. Refer to the 
contents of the next article for prob 
lems of a treaty for Austria after World 
War II. 

2. The map on page 8 can be used 
to teach and drill on map skills. Use 
the mileage scale to have students 
measure distances. Do they know where 
to find the map key? use the key prop 
erly? Drill on telling location from place 
to. place. 


GUESTS WON’T GO HOME 
and “SERVUS” (pp. 8-12) 
Aim 
To learn Austria 
«cupied country after World War II 


TOOLS for 


"*ndo-China and 


how bec ime an 


Southeast Asia 


April 14 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The War in Indochina 
Armed Forces Talk 439), 1953, 5¢ 
Che Situation in Southeast Asia (Armed 
Forces Talk 453), 1953, 5¢; Indochina 
The War in Viet-Nam, Cambodia, and 
Laos (Background), 1953, 5¢; Super 
ntendent of Documents, U. S. Govern 
nent Printing Office, Washington 25 
1). C. VietNam (Focus Vol. 1 No. 5 
1951, 10¢, American Geographical So 
iety, Broadway at 156th Street, New 
York 32, N. Y. Dateline Saigon, 
Yur Quiet War in Indochina, no date 
free; Mutual Security in Southeast Asia, 
10 date, free, Office of Public Informa 
ion, Foreign Administra 
ion, Washington 25, D. C. Southeast 
Asia and the Economy of the Fre 
World, 1952, Foreign Commet 
Dept., Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. §S., Washington, D. C. Indochina 
\ Key to the Far East, 1951, free 
French Embassy, Press & Information 


Operations 


free, 


ORLD WREK 

Post Office at Dayton, Ohic 
rea Registrada. Member 
vear. Si 1 


published week 


® Ops 


and how the Big Four have disagreed 
about a peace treaty for Austria. The 
article on page 12 explains the world- 
wide school system operated by the 
U. S. Government for children of its 
personnel in foreign lands. 


Students Reading References 

(1) “Austria Learns How to Be a 
Buffer State,” Reporter, 12/22/53. (2) 
“Letter from Vienna,” American Mer- 
cury, 2/54 


Procedure 

Use the article and picture on page 
12 to motivate the lesson. Sample ques- 
tions: How do you explain the presence 
of these American teen-agers attending 
an American high school in Austria? 
Which of the students in the picture 
do you think might be an Austrian 
teen-ager? What makes you think so? 
The students in the picture are con- 
ducting a panel discussion. Suppose 
their topic ungler discussion was, “What 
Is to Be Done About Occupied Austria?” 
What do you think the Austrian teen- 
ager would have to say? What would 
to his statement? 


vour answer be 


Discussion Questions 

1. World War II ended in 
1954. Why are 
still in Austria today? 
you were an Austrian, 
your attitude be t 


1945 
of the 


Chis 1S troops 
Big Four 

2 i 
vould 


what 


ywward your 


TEACHERS: 


Service, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York 
at. MN. ¥. 

ARTICLES: “Critical Stage in Indo- 
China,” by T. Durdin, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Feb. 14, 1954. “One Foot 
in a New War,” U. S. News & World 
Report, Feb. 12, 1954. “Our Stake in 
Indochina,” by R. Sherrod, Saturday 
Evening Post, Feb. 27, 1954. “Will GI's 
Fight in Indochina?” U. S. News & 
World Report, Feb. 19, 1954. “Bold 
French Get the Jump on Vietminh,” 
Life, Dec. 14, 1953. “Jungle War in 
Indochina,” by S. K. Pado Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, Jan. 15, 1954 

FILMS: Southeast Asia, 29 minutes, 
free loan, United World Films, Ince., 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N.Y 
Spotlight on Indo-China, 9 minutes 
Teaching Film Custo 
25 West 43 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Indo-China during the 
early of World War I] 

FILMSTRIPS: Opportunity 
east Asia 51 trames, New rk Time a 
Office of Educational Act ties, 229 


West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y 


} 
ig term lease 


ians, In 5 


years 


n South 


Big Four “guests”? Why? 

3. Would your attitude toward Brit- 
ain, France, and the U. S. be any dif- 
ferent from that toward Russia? Why 
or why not? 

4. How do you explain Russia’s stall- 
ing tactics in Austria? 

5. What reason does Austria have to 
fear Russia more than the Allies? 

6. In what way is Austria like Ger- 
many today? different? Do you think 
Austria would go Communist if the 
Allies pulled out of Austria? What are 
the reasons for your opinion? 


Activities 

1. In a bright class, the lesson can be 
started off by making the picture on 
page 12 come alive. Use several of your 
brightest students with a flair for dra- 
matics to make up the panel discussion 
suggested in the motivating question 
After started, let them 
improvise t about three 
minutes or so. Follow up with regula 


you get them 


heir lines for 


class discussion 

2. Assign a student to get additional] 
information from an encyclopedia or 
World History text on the story of 
Germany’s annexation of Austria befor« 
World War I] 

3. Assign a 
board chart sources 
and industries. Do the Hun 
World Almanac could pro 
information. This chart will 


understanding Austria’s 


student to 
Austria’s re 
same for 


prepare a 


listing 


garv. The 
vide the 
be valuable In 
1] 


momue prooiems 


TEACHING TIPS 


Have you used the impr 


} } 


technique In your teachingr 


dents don’t have to be actors 

tresses to doa go Ye job. Bright stuc 
without much 
part 
necessary be 
idea to 


can carry it through 

. ] 
difficulty. For the 
no preparatio 
knowledge ot 


veloped It is an 


there is 
vond the 


be de 


most 
n 
the basic 
exercise In Imagina 
tion, a challenge to the 


think on their feet 


. * 
and enjoyment to the lesson. 


students to 


and adds interest 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 16 
I. Read the Cartoon: 1-Germany, Aus- 
tria, Korea; 2-peace treaties; 3-that they've 
been walting a | ng tim 
Il. Map It Out: 1-Vienna; 


slovaki und vary -Yugoslavia; 4 


2-Czec ho- 


ungary, Ru- 
any three): 


a 3 
3-O; 4-T; 


] Mc Carthy, 8- 


Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 14) 
l-Guatemala. 2-Joseph R 
t ids. 4-Navy; Deputy 





—_ Be a: 


$2.00 





Off the Press 


Planning and Nationalization, 

W. Lewis. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, N. Y. 313 pp., $3. 
Necessity, and not the Labor party's 
is at the root of British plan- 
ing and nationalization, according to 
Ben Lewis of Oberlin Col- 
commis- 


ritish 


} 
eoiogy 


conomiust 


ege. Lewis was 
ioned to study Britain’s economy by 
he Twentieth Century Fund, estab- 
lished in 1919 as a non-profit founda- 
public education on current 
He was in Britain 


studied 


Professor 


tion for 
economic 
tor short 
braries of printed materials. 

It appears that the nationalization 
veasures which took definite form un- 
ler the Labor government, 1945- 

had been in the air since the 

nd of World War I when Britons 
ered upon lean vears. The program, 
iys Lewis, is “democratic muddling 
f a fairly high quality.” It is a far cry 
from socialism with which the 
Labor party is generally labeled. “With 
Lewis 


questions 


stay and_ has 


the 
the exception of steel,” notes, 
the industries thus far taken over by 
the British government fall well within 
he category of public utilities. ‘4 
Elect gas, transport, civil aviation 
nd telecommunication are among 
Banks nationalized by the Brit 
usual, for 
accustomed to close gov- 
Coal, which has 
Britain, should 
creeping socialism 
it is regarded as a “sick in- 
throughout the world. In all 
ywners were fully compen- 


ricity, 


are doing business as 

were 
iment regulation. 
nationalized in 


o tear ot 


is reserves judgment about 
of the British economic 
He feels that it is too early 
verdict. Although his study 
ted before the Labor party 
1951 he 


] 
reversal of 


does not 


policy 


N. 


Marshal Tito’s 
} 


ns 


+} + 


eTls ICs Ml 
may be surmised from 
f the time that he took 


head of sugar for him 


self” and caused his grandfather great 
pain. Sugar, Tito recalls, “was sold in 
big chunks, the size of a large grenade.” 
This metaphor captures the mood of 
written by Dedijer, a 
journalist and companion of Tito for 


the biography 


some fourteen years. 
Since the 


see no 


Communist 
who wrong in anything 
Tito has done since the Yugoslav dic- 
tator’s apprentice lock 
smith, we must forgo the objectivity 
which we expect ina critical biography 
We are left with a grim and frequently 
exciting Communist or 
ganizer’s life in a Balkan state ravaged 
by two world wars and decimated by 
hatreds and poverty in the interim. 

Tito’s sad family life, 

-deaths of several children 


author is a 
can 


Start as an 


account of a 


scarred by the 
various im- 
prisonments and beatings, his fearless 
campaigning as a partisan during the 
Nazi invasion of his land, and his sub- 
sequent disillusionment with Stalin, 
with whom he had been on intimate 
terms, are all part of the story. Much 
of it is told in Tito’s own words. 
Dedijer skilfully integrates the _his- 
torical background during a _half-cen- 
tury of conflict, and an effort is made 
to distinguish between the Russian and 
Yugoslav revolutions. 

The book is not likely to gain any 
converts to communism, but it reveals 
the cause of the cracks in the Soviet 
facade and raises hope of further rips 
in the Iron Curtain 


Major Campaign Speeches of Adlai E 
Stevenson, 1952. Random House, 
N. Y. 320 pp., $3.50 
This is not a book for antiquarians 

The remarks of the man who ran sec- 

ond in the last Presidential election are 

as relevant today as they were in 1952. 

Partly this is owing to Mr. Stevenson’s 

skill as an lit for he selected 

} 


speeches 


has 


some 50 recorded 


The hundreds of “whistle stops” are 


have slipped quietly 
nt collection 
though ce 
onvinced that 
heads of the 
woutd 
ned to e 
speec hes are 
humor does 
ues kK Tea, 
politic il 
till with us 
th the Demo 
cratic candidate thi you will not 
agree with him 
- 


if you can be 
moved by “a sh ntellect.” as 


3-T 


one lady wrote, you will be stimulated 
by these talks. The titles of the talks, 
printed in chronological 
“Equal Rights,” “Bi-Partisan 
Policy,” “The One-Party 
People’s Natural Resources,” et« 
in place of an index 

Certainly it is 


sequence, 

Foreign 
nuns 

The 


, SCTVE 


Pr ess,” 


unusual in a day of 
singing commercials for a candidate to 
quote publicly Bryce, William James 
Disraeli, Shaw, and many more obscure 
literary and political figures. It 
be that Mr. did talk 
the heads of the people. But though 


President Eisenhower defeated him, it 


could 


Stevenson ove! 


is generally conceded that the quality 
of the campaign oratory in ’52 reached 
high level. And for this Adlai 


take a justifiable share 


a new 
Stevenson can 
of the credit. 


Russia 
Oxford University 
pp.. $3 


What Next? by Isaac Deutscher 
Press, N. Y. 230 
Isaac Deutscher, biographer of Stalin 
and Trotsky, offers us a fresh look at the 
Russian that the 
death of Stalin came at a turning point 
in Russian history. Since he is no sub 
scriber to Carlyle’s “great-man” theory 
of history, Deutscher believes that: his 
torical forces greater than any one indi 
vidual have dictated a turn from the 
Asiatic barbarism of Stalin. He would 
have us believe that the Soviet citizen 
of today is tired of the autocratic abuses 
of the old dictatorship and would wel- 
come a little He interprets 
Malenkov’s initial concessions to politi 
cal prisoners and exposure of the “doc 
tors’ plot” as steps toward the new order 
Deutscher sees an analogy between 
1855 and 1953. At the earlier date 
Alexander II succeeded his tyrannical 
father, Nicholas I, and dec ided to tree 
the serfs before they freed themselves 
Deutscher’s hopes for a more demo 
cratic Russia are, however, hedged by 
reservations. Unwilling to go off the 


scene He belie ves 


freedom 


deep end, he posts signs on other ave 
One ot these 
which he illuminates is the possibility 
of a dictators] in which a 
Russian “Bonaparte would dispe rse the 
part secre ind rid 
glor to the English ¢ 


More important than the 


nues open to the Russians 


military p 


t e in blood and 


ifle¢ Ss 
i clouded 
crystal ball which Deutscher hurriedly 
leath of Stalin is 
Rus 


polished following the 


i op 

Stalin 

(Commu 

regimes in satellites, 
including China 

Hurwitz 
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New ARROW GRAD SHIRTS 


CAMPUS-APPROVED by and for young men 


Dates rate Arrow Grad dress shirts Ask for them at your favorite store 
tor smooth looks and good fit. Above, In school and out, you'll find all the 
a casual Sussex button-down in maize fellows are wearing them 

oxford. $3.65 


The tie is our Arrow Grad made Campus-A pproved in a nation 


: wide style survey by the famed 
especially for you. Shirts and tie are wags fat hig — 


Gilbert Campus Researchers 
casy on the eyes and the pocketbook 


We know you'll go for these shirts 7? 
because we actually took a represen- HR VW 
tative showing of Arrow Grads all » _ ’) 


over the country and found you rated GRAD SHIRTS 





—— 


f, 


them tops body & Co.,dn 


trrow Grad Dart with 
ortable non-wilt collar 


lium-length points. $3.6 
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Listerine Antiseptic Stops 
Bad Breath 4 Times Better Than 
Any Tooth Paste! 


No tooth paste—Regular, Ammoniated, or Chlorophyll 
—can give you Listerine’s lasting protection 


Before you go any place where you might offend . . . on a date, 
to a party... remember this: Far and away the most common 
cause of offensive breath is the bacterial fermentation of proteins 
which are always present in the mouth. So the best way to stop 
bad breath is to get at bacteria... to get at the major cause 
of bad breath. 


That’s a job for an antiseptic. And that explains why, in clinical 
tests, Listerine Antiseptic averaged four times better in stopping 
bad breath than the leading tooth pastes it was tested against! 


No tooth paste kills odor 
bacteria like this .. . instantly 


Listerine Antiseptic does for you what no tooth paste can 
possibly do. Listerine instantly kills bacteria—by millions—stops 
bad breath instantly, and usually for hours on end. No tooth 
paste, of course, is antiseptic. Chlorophyll doesn’t kill germs— 
but Listerine kills bacteria by millions, gives you lasting anti- 


septic protection against bad breath. 


So, remember— especially before any date—gargle with Lis- 
terine, the most widely-used antiseptic in the world, 





Stops Bad Breath up to 3-4 times longer! 
Liste rine Antise ptic was ree ently tested 
by a famous, independent research labo- 


ratory against leading tooth pastes, Lis- 


ODORS REDUCED—! HR ODORS REDUCED—4 HR 


effective mn stopping bad breath odors Wee , 
than any of the products tested. By at these | , 
actual test. Listerine Antiseptic stopped actual test ¥ a 

bad breath to three to four times results 





terine averaged at least four times more 














up 
longer than the tooth pastes! 





LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 























and for COLDS and SORE THROAT GARGLE LISTERINE... Quick and Often 
(DUE TO COLDS) /< = This pleasant precaution can help nip a cold ir 
4 ns severity. The same is true in reducing the number of sore 
because Listerine reaches way back on throat surfaces to r ons of 
germs before they con invade throat tissues ond cx 


the bud or lessen its 
throots. Thot's 


ery 


A Product of The with colds 





Newsmakers 4 


FIGHTING TEXAN 


ROBERT R. YOUNG, 57. is a 
quiet little (5 feet 6 inches) Texan 
who likes to scare the wits out of his 


tellow railroad men. Right now he’s 


waging war on the men who run the 


nation’s second largest railroad, the 
New York Central 

On May 26 the Central's stock 

board of dire¢ 

tors which runs the railroad. Young 
is trying to round up enough votes to 
get himself and his friends elected to 
the board. He claims he can modern 
ize the Central 
profits. The Central’s manag 
replies that he is simply hungry 
power in the railroad business 
would ruin the Central with imp: 
tical changes. 

Young is always bursting with 1 


holders will elect the 


mcreast 


and 


“ 
ib 
bought 


| 
around tl 


schemes—and he tries to get the pi 


lic on his side. In 1946 hi 


space in T 
country for an ad which began: “A 
Hog Can Cross the Country Without 
Changing Trains—But YOU Can't 
He meant that stock cars 
switched from one train 


without being unloaded 


newspapers 


yassengers couldn't cro 
without getting off at Ch 
Louis and boarding a differ 
That ad made Many railt 
tives angry. But in 


ranged for cross-country 


Robert R. Young (right) dressed as an en- 
gineer as he joins a fun-making organi- 
zation, Circus Saints and Sinners. At left 
is Tex O'Rourke, who was ‘‘ringmaster 


ars to be switched from railroad to 
railroad without unloading 

When Young started his 
the first business he bought went 
broke. He lost $15.000 on some stock 
he bought money inherited 
his father Despite this 
tart, he was a millionaire at 35 


careel 


with 
from poor 
something from his 
He decided 
to buy up had 
failed. They didn’t cost much. He in 
turned 


He learned 
early business troubles 
businesses which 


troduced new ideas and 
nany of them into successful ente1 
prises. Then he sold them at a good 
profit. That’s how he started in the 
railroad business. He got control of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
vhen it was losing money, and ran 
it at a profit. Young recently sold his 
tock in the C. & O. 

He thinks many of ou 


are behind the times. He 


railroads 
calls most 
tenements,” 
& O 
people had to 


sleeping cars “rolling 
ind he built new ones for the ¢ 
He wondered why 
climb several steps to board trains 
The reason was that a century ago 
it was simpler to dump cotton off a 
high wagon onto a freight car if the 
ir was several feet off the ground 
cars were built 
Now 

nfluence 


to climb 


I loors ot passengel 


to the same height partly as 
the result of Young's you 


t ike only 


anv modern trains 


TRAVELING PREACHER 
\ 35-YEAR-OLD AMERICAN is 


drawing more peop! to church in 

Great 
gelist in many years 
He 1S the Rev \\ 

known 

vorld as Billy Grahan 

When he lier 
Charlotte, N. C., Grahai 
was to become first bas 


Philadelphia Athletic 


PELiciCie t 


one step into 


4] 


Britain than any other evan 


Graham, now 


1 


Was 11 


1 
Who We! 


parents asked 
He lil 


UACK 


Graham worked hard to qualify 
for his new career. While studying at 
a Bible school in Tampa, Florida, he 
would go off into a swamp, climb up 
on a stump, and practice each si 
mon 10 before delivering it 
in public 

Graham was ordained a minister 
n the Southern Baptist Church in 
1939. Ten vears later he began mak 
ng nation-wide headlines. At a tent 
meeting in Los Angeles, he con 
verted hundreds of listeners, includ 
Hollywood starlet (Colleen 
Townsend ), a former Olympic track 
star (Lou Zamperini), and a notori- 
ous gangster who promised to re 


times 


ing a 


form. 

About 8,000,000 people have heard 
Billy Graham in person. He has 
reached as many as 10,000,000 peo- 
ple at one time through radio and 
television. He writes a newspaper 
column which is read by about 15,- 
000,000 people, and recently wrote 
a book ( Peace with God) which be- 
came a best-seller. 

Graham never preaches in a town 
unless the ministers invite 
him. In England, almost a_ thou- 
sand churches urged him to open his 


local 


present religious “crusade.” He and 
his followers also check closely on 
the 300,000 who have 
pledged to lead more religious lives 
ifter hearing him speak. They say 
that a 
faithful church workers 

Billy Graham has his own explana 
tion for the huge crowds who come 
“It’s not me who 


people 


very large number become 


to listen to him 


draws the crowds he savs. “It’s 


God Pe 


Youthful evangelist Billy Graham is 
shown in action at one of his open air 
meetings, as a battery of microphones 
carries his words to millions of listeners 





Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Austria seeks to end occu- 
(p. 8). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW ( pp. 6, 7, 


pation 


14)—Nixon-Stevenson air views on McCarthy; ISO poll 
shows high schoolers favor compulsory military training; 
Pittsburgh will be first city to use atomic electricity; 
“hi fi” squawks, chase out starlings; Inter-American con- 
ference passes anti-Communist resolution; Belgium rati- 
fies EDC; Navy reveals plane that will take off straight 
up and land on its tail; Prince Bernhard breaks sound 


barrier; Missouri River will be moved under dry-land 


bridge 


HONOR-SYSTEM BANK: Does the honor system 
really work? A bank in Searcy, Arkansas, decided to 
give it a try. Fifteen dollars in change was put in a jar, 
ind customers who needed change were invited to help 
themselves. After three months, a bank officer poured 
out the coins and counted them. He found slightly more 
than fifteen dollars! 


SINKING CITY: Will Mexico City have to be aban- 
doned? This city of 3,000,000 people, the capital of 
Mexico, is built on layers of sand and clay. As long as 
plenty of water is mixed with this subsoil, it remains 
firm. But much of the water has been drawn out by the 
thousands of wells used by the city’s inhabitants. Now 
the city is sinking under the weight of its buildings. One 
large building has dropped so far beneath earth level 
that the first floor has been turned into a basement. 
Many buildings sank as much as 16 inches in 1952, and 
engineers predict the structures may sink as much as 
two feet annually in future years. What can be done to 
save the city? More than 2,000 water wells have been 
closed. Engineers are studying methods of forcing water 
into the collapsed layers of soil. The city now forbids 
construction of buildings more than 10 stories high. 
But one of Mexico’s top engineers thinks the city is 
doomed and should be moved, bit by bit, to more stable 
ground. Then, he says, the sidewalks should be torn up 
and thousands of trees planted. The trees would gradu- 
ally restore the necessary moisture to the subsoil, and 
the “ghost city” could be preserved as a national park. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

POWER FROM THE “MIGHTY MO”: Last week the 
Missouri River went to work producing power for tne 
Midwest. The Federal Government has a prograrn (the 
Pick-Sloan plan) to keep the Missouri from flooding, 
ind to harness it to produce electric power. 4s part of 
this plan, four dams are being built. One is Ft. Randall 
Dam in South Dakota (near the Nebraska border). It 
is three-fourths completed. Last week, a telephoned 
signal from the White House raised one of the dam’s 
control gates, and the waters of the Missouri rushed 
through. This water started the first generator com- 
pleted under the Pick-Sloan plan, sending the first power 
out into South Dakota and Nebraska. In the months 
ahead, Ft. Randall Dam’s seven other generators will 
start producing power for the states in the Missouri 
Basin. 














United l’reas phote 


OLDEST PRINTED BOOK? Here are two pages of 
what may be the first book ever printed (above). The 
book is known as the “Constance Missal.” It contains 
Masses (in Latin) for use in churches in Constance, 
Germany. For a long time the Gutenberg Bible (which 
was finished about 1456) has been considered the 
world’s oldest printed book. A German type-maker 
named Otto Hupp decided that the Constance Missal 
was older. He said the letters in the Missal were more 
crudely designed than in the Bible. Capital letters in 
the Missal were drawn by hand, while those in the 
Bible were printed. And the inking on the pages of the 
Missal is uneven, with parts of the page dark and other 
parts light. Hupp believed that Gutenberg probably 
printed the Missal about 1450, and learned enough 
while working on it to do a much better printing job 
on the Bible. Recently the Pierpont Morgan Library in 
New York City paid more than $100,000 for one of the 
three known copies of the Missal. 


SYMBOL OF SLAVERY: In Europe the hammer 
and sickle have been used for decades to represent 
workers and farmers. That is why Austria used these 
two symbols in its national coat-of-arms, which is pic 
tured on page 5. But in recent years the Communists 
have taken over the hammer and sickle as their sym 
bols. This month non-Communist members of Austria’s 
parliament proposed removing the hammer and sickle 
from the ndtion’s coat-of-arms because they “have be- 
come symbols of suppression and slavery.” (Unit on Aus- 
tria, pp. 5-12). 


ENDQUOTE: Dr Frank # Boyden, headmaster of 
Deerfield Academy (Deerfield, Mass.), who received 
the Sportsmanship Brotherhood’s 1953 citation for his 
contributions to the cause of good sportsmanship: 
“Ninety-eight per cent of our teen-age boys are all 
right. It’s only about two per cent that is causing the 
row about delinquency. The others have responded to 
the challenge of good sportsmanship.” 





— Werld News & in Review 


Nixon-Stevenson Air Duel 


Vice-President Nixon and Ad- 
lai Stevenson, a Democratic lead- 
er, dueled over the air waves. 

Stevenson was the Democratic 
nominee for President against 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in the 1952 
election. On March 6 Stevenson 
charged, during a television speech, 
that the Republican party is “divid- 
ed against itself, half McCarthy, 
half Eisenhower.” The networks had 
granted free TV time for the pro- 
gram, as a public service 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(Rep., Wis.), who had been criti- 
cized in Stevenson's speech, demand- 
ed free TV time to reply. 

The networks agreed to make free 
time available for a reply to Steven- 
son, but assigned this air-time to 
the Republican National Committee 
The committee, with President Eisen 
hower’s approval, chose Vice-Pres- 
ident Richard M. Nixon as speaker. 

Nixon denied Stevenson’s charge 
that the Republican party is split 
Nixon said: “President Eisenhower 
is not only the unquestioned leader 
of the Republican party but he has 
the confidence and he has the sup- 
port of the great majority of Ameri- 
cans, Democrats and Republicans 
alike.” 

NIXON VS. McCARTHY 

Part of the Nixon speech was ob- 
viously aimed at Senator McCarthy. 
The Senator has charged that the Ei- 
senhower administration has not tak 
en stern enough action against Com 
munists, especially in the Army. The 
Vice-President said: “The Adminis- 
tration under President Eisenhower 
will never tolerate disloyalty any 
place we find it.” He then referred 
to persons who “by reckless taik and 
questionable methods” have “divert 
ed attention frova the danger of com- 
munism.” Nixon said: “The President 
is right in insisting on fair proced- 
ures in [Congressional] investiga- 
tions.” 

Critics of Senator McCarthy have 
claimed that he abused the rights of 
some witnesses who have appeared 
before his Senate Permanent Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee. 

One of the subcommittee’s investi- 
gations was into alleged Commu- 


nists in the Army. This inquiry led to 
a dispute between Senator McCarthy 
and Army Secretary Robert T. Stev- 
ens. Stevens said Army personnel 
were “browbeaten and humiliated” 
by the subcommittee (see news 
pages, March 10 issue). 


ARMY VS. McCARTHY 


The Army this month released a 
report alleging that Senator Mc- 
Carthy and Roy M. Cohn, chief 
counsel to the McCarthy subcom- 
mittee, had tried to get special fav- 
ors for Pvt. G. David Schine. Schine 
had been a special unpaid investi- 
gator for the subcommittee until he 
was drafted into the Army last No- 
vember. He is now attending an 
Army school in Georgia 

The Army report said that Cohn 
had asked the Army for favors, such 
as special week-end and night passes 
so that Schine could leave the Army 
post for “committee work.” 

Cohn denied that he had used “im- 
proper influence” for Pvt. Schine. 

Senator McCarthy then made pub- 
lic a series of memoranda received 
from his subcommittee staff. He said 
these memos showed that the Army 
attempted to “blackmail” his sub- 
committee into calling off investiga- 
tion of Communists in the Army. 


PROMOTED: President Eisenhower has 
chosen Charles S$. Thomas, 56 (left), for 
Secretary of the Navy, and Robert B. 
Anderson, 43 (right), as Deputy Secretary 
of Defense. The U.S. Senate must ap- 
prove the appointments before they be- 
come final. Mr. Thomas, a Californian, 
is now an Assistant Secretary of Defense 
and Mr. Anderson, a Texan, is Navy 
Secretary. Mr. Anderson will succeed 
Roger M. Kyes, who will retire on 
May 1 as Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


One memo said Army officials had 
offered to dig up “plenty of dirt 
about the Navy and Air Force if the 
subcommittee would _ investigate 
them instead of the Army. Army 
officials called this “utterly false.” 
As we went to press, Republican 
leaders in the Senate were trying to 
arrange a hearing at which both 
Senator McCarthy and top Army 
officials would testify in order to sift 
the charges and counter-charges. 


For Military Training 


U.S. high school students are 
overwhelmingly in favor of com- 
pulsory military training. 

Nearly two out of three U. S. high 
school students, polled by the Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion, voted in 
favor of compulsory military train- 
ing. The boys were for it—66 per 
cent; the girls—65 per cent. 

The Institute, sponsored by Schol- 
astic Magazines, conducts opinion 
polls among high school students, in 
cooperation with high school news- 
papers, In the present poll, several 
hundred H. S. papers throughout 
the country participated. The total 
number of students who voted on 
printed ballots was 48,399. 

The results showed an upswing in 
favor of compulsory military train- 
ing. Polled on the same question in 
1950, only 54 per cent of the boys and 
girls voted yes; in 1948, the yes vote 
was 683 per cent. 


DISLIKE ‘““MINUTEMEN”’ 


Although they approve the general 
idea of compulsory military training 
the 1954 high school students do not 
like the recently proposed plan for 
“20th Century Minutemen.” Under 
this plan, men would draw lots when 
they registered at age 18. Some 
would get tickets marked “active 
service.” These men would have to 
go on active military duty for two 
years at age 19 or 20. Only 37 per 
cent of the boys and 38 per cent 
of the girls approved this plan with 
its lottery feature. 

More than 54 per cent of the boys 
and 50 per cent of the girls disap- 
proved of another proposed plan. 
This would require all boys to train 
for six months and then spend seven 
and one-half years in the Ready Re- 
serve. 

The “Ready Reserve” would be on 





call at a moment's notice for active 
duty in time of emergency. The 
“Stand-by Reserve” would go into 
action only if the “Ready Reserve” 
could not fill manpower needs. 

Here are some typical comments 
by students: 

“Military training is a must; 1941 
proved conclusively that we must 
be ready in emergencies.” 

“I do not like the Ready Reserve 
plan because boys cannot start out 
on any career for fear that a call to 
military service will interrupt.” 

“I'd rather serve two years active 
duty and be in the Stand-by Re- 
serve for six years [than be in the 
Ready Reserve].” 

The ballot submitted to the stu- 
dents was not all masculine and 
military. It also contained this “fem- 
inine” question: 

“Do you think that girls should 
prepare for a career other than home 
making?” 

“Yes,” said more than 90 per cent 
of the girls. “Yes,” dittoed nearly 70 
per cent of the boys. 


Pittsburgh Atom Power 


Pittsburgh, Pa., will be the first 
city in the nation to use electricity 
from atomic energy. 

The Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration got a contract last year 
to build the first large-scale atomic 
power plant for peacetime use (see 
news pages, November 4 issue). 
When built, the plant will be op- 
erated by the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany. This private company sup- 
plies electricity in the Pittsburgh 
area. Heat from an atom-splitting re- 
action will change water to steam. 
The steam will turn turbines to gen- 
erate electricity. The Atomic Energy 
Commission will furnish the uranium 
fuel. 

Power from atomic energy is ex- 
pected to cost more than power gen- 
erated by present methods. How- 
ever, the Duquesne Light Company 
will distribute the atomic electricity 
at regular rates to its customers. The 
extra cost of producing the electricity 
will be shared by the AEC and 
Duquesne Light. The atomic power 
plant is regarded as a research proj- 
ect which will help cut the cost 

t future plants. 

The plant will take about two 
vears to complete and will supply 
at least 60,000 kilowatts of electric- 
ity—enough to light a city of 75,000. 
The AEC estimates that the Govern- 


oh ee ERGY Dosa. 


Jerry Doyle in Philadelphia Daily News 


March is the month of the annual Red Cross membership drive. Have YOU joined? 


ment will save about $30,000,000 by 
having the private utility as a part- 
ner in the venture. 


“Hi Fi” For the Birds 


Starlings can be scared away 
by their own squawks! 

Scientists at the Pennsylvania 
State University in State College, 
Pa., caught a starling. They recorded 
its screams of protests while they 
shook it by its feet. The tecorded 
squawk was made into an hour-long 
tape recording, amplified to the level 
of 120 decibels (louder than most 
airplane engines), and played from 
sound trucks under starling-filled 
trees. The starlings fled. 

After three evenings of the noisy 
treatment, only about 200 of an 
original 12,000 starlings remained in 
the State College area. The experi- 
ments were conducted last summer, 
and so far the birds have not re- 
turned. 

What’s Behind It: The starling is a 


European bird. In 1890 sixty of them 
were imported and released in New 
York’s Central Park. They spread 
all over the country and became a 
national nuisance. They destroy 
fruits and berries, pick fights with 
other birds, and gather in large 
flocks to chatter noisily and endless- 
ly. Many cities have tried in vain to 
get rid of them. 


Americas Warn Reds 


“Keep out of our neighbor- 
hood!’”’ So the American repub- 
lics warned internationd!l commu- 
nism. 

An anti-Communist resolution in- 
troduced by the United States was 
passed by the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference, meeting in Caracas, 
Venezuela (see last week's news 
pages ). The vote was 17 to 1. The 
lone “nay” was cast by Guatemala, 
whose government is suspected of 
being under Communist influence 


Continued on page 14) 





THE SYMBOL for this month’s unit is the 
coat of arms of the Republic of Austria. 
The colored bands on the shield—red, 
white, red—are also on Austria’s flag. 
The black eagle is an ancient symbol for 
Austria. The hammer represents Austria‘’s 
workers, the sickle represents the farm- 
ers, and the crown stands for the rest 
of the population—middle class, mer- 
chants, etc. The broken chain symbolizes 
the liberation of Austria from German 
rule in 1945. NOTE: The hammer and 
sickle were not adopted as Communist 
symbols. Austria is not a Red nation 


THE MAP shows: the former boundaries 
of the empire of Austria-Hungary (about 
as big as Texas); and the present 
boundaries of Austria (about as big 
as Maine) and nearby nations. Dotted 
lines in Austria are borders of occupa- 
tion zones of Western Allies. For ex- 
planation of ‘supply route,”’ see p. 9 


WwW 


STRIA: Where the 


April Foo!! 

That’s what the Austrians are tell- 
ing the world in their new movie 
April 1, 2000. In the film, the “Big 
Four” nations are still occupying 
Austria in 2000 A.D., just as they are 
now. 

In that year, the premier of Austria 
suddenly loses patience. He pro- 
claims his country independent. Im- 
mediately, flying saucers and rocket 
ships arrive, carrying the lady presi- 
dent of a world government called 
Global Union. She puts Austria un- 
der arrest for disturbing world peace. 
So the premier puts on a big show 
with historical pageants, comic 
operas, festivals of dancing and song 
This is to prove that Austria loves 
peace. In the end, the lady marries 
the premier, and the occupation 
finally ends 

Then it all 
“April-fool” dream. 

April 1, 2000 opened in New York 
City last month. Austria is sending 
the movie abroad to remind the 
world that Austria has some unwel- 
( the 


turns out to be an 


come “guests” occupation 


troops ). 


“Do you really think a nation can 
win freedom with a movie?” you may 
ask. An Austrian might answer, “It’s 
a foolish hope, yes. But hasn’t every- 
thing else failed?” 

Let's ask him some more questions 
about the “fix” his country is in: 


How did Austria get under the 
Big Four’s thumb, anyhow? 


“Well,” the Austrian answers, “the 
story goes back about 20 years. Hit- 
ler was then dictator of Germany, 
our neighbor to the north. He de- 
cided that, since Austrians speak 
German and live next door to Ger- 
many, they ought to be part of Ger- 
many. So, in 1938, Hitler’s armies 
marched into Austria and added it 
to Germany. Many Austrians didn't 
like this, but what could we do? 

“Then World War II started. Your 
country and its allies fought Ger 
many. Hitler made us Austrians help 
the German war effort. You Ameri 
cans said you didn’t look on us as 
enemies, but as captives of Germany. 
In 1943 the U. S., Britain, and Russia 
Austria after the 


promised to free 


Wal 
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The Head That Lost Its Body: 


About 700 Austria was a 
pint-sized kingdom ruled by a Swiss 
named Rudolph of Hapsburg. He and 
his family built up their estate until it 
included most of Central Europe (se 
map, left). But their subjects— 
Hungarians and Slavs—wanted rights of 
self-rule. In 1867, the “Dual Mon 
archy” of Austria-Hungary was created 
with the Hapsburg ruler as both Em 
peror of Austria and King of Hungary 
In World War I, Austria-Hungary sided 
with Germany Che 
Allies took the 
To the Slavs the 


the ir own—P 


years ago, 


} 
mostly 


and was defeated 
Allies 


victorious 
empire apart 
gave nations 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia. Austria \ 
left a pint-sized country again—a “} 
without a body.” The Austrians ki 
out the Hapsburgs (the heir to this va 
ished throne is now in the U. S. 


Communists run tl 


] 


set up a republic 
neighboring Slav countries. 





*“Guests’’ Won’t Go Home 


“But what happened? In 1945, the 
Russians marched in here from the 
east and the Americans from the 
vest. They chased out the Germans. 
Then they carved Austria into four 
parts. The U. S., Britain, France, and 
Russia each took one part as an oc- 
upation zone. 

“The Allies said they'd end the oc- 
upation after they abolished Ger- 
man rule over Austria, rooted out 
war criminals, helped Austria set up 
ts own government again, and wrote 
a treaty for Austria to sign. They've 
taken all these steps but the last one 
So the occupation is still going on!” 


Well, what sort of a country do 
vou Austrians have now? 


“IT don’t think there’s any country 
n the world like ours,” says the Aus- 
trian. “We're occupied by foreign 
troops but we hold free elections and 
hoose parliament and 
prime minister. Our 

iakes laws for the whole country— 
ncluding the Russian zone. The Big 
Four can’t block a law unless all four 

itions agree to do so. And the Big 


our own 


parliament 


Four seldom ayree on anything. In 
that way, we're better off than the 
Germans, whose country was split 
into a Communist part and a demo- 
cratic part 

“Russia vetoed our application to 
join the United Nations. But Austria 
does exchange ambassadors with 
other nations, including the U. S. 
and Russia.” 


But why can’t you Austrians get 
your “guests” to go home? 


“The Americans and the British 
and French say that they'll sign a 
treaty with us and go home—if the 
Russians will. But the Russians won't. 
Since the occupation began, the Big 
Four have held about 260 meetings 
to try to draw up a treaty for Austria. 
By 1949 only five clauses of this 
treaty were still uncompleted. At the 
Big Four meeting in Berlin last Jan- 
uary, the Western foreign ministers 
offered to accept Russia's version of 
these remaining clauses. But the Rus- 
sians came up with some new de- 
mands—which would keep the occu- 
pation going indefinitely.” (See WW, 
Feb. 24, p. 4 
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Why is Russia stalling on an 
Austrian treaty? 


“In the first place, Austria is Rus 
sia’s outpost in the heart of Western 
Europe. From here, the Reds could 
strike at West Germany or France or 
Italy. France and Italy both have big 
Communist parties, and the Red 
Army might try to help them grab 
control of their governments 

“There's another reason. The sup 
ply route to Russia’s troops in Aus 
tria runs through Rumania and Hun 
gary (see map, p. 8). The World 
War II peace treaties with Rumania 
and Hungary permit Russia to sta 
tion troops on the territory of thos: 
two Russian satellites in order to 
guard the supply route. If Russia 
takes troops out of Austria, she'll lose 
an excuse to keep her troops in Ru 
mania and Hungary. And if Russian 
soldiers aren't there to keep watch 
the satellites might not do what Rus 
sia tells them. 

“Also, Austria's oil wells are mostly 
in the Russian occupation zone. Rus 
sia takes about 90 per cent of our oil 
production, and a large part of the 
output of other industries in her 
zone, too.” 


So what will Austria do now? 

“What can we do, but keep trying 
to get Russia to go home? We don't 
want Austria split two rival 
countries—like Germany. We 
intend to become a Russian satellite 
Austrians don’t like commu 


into 
don't 


either 


‘ 
\ 


ie 
Pettey A 


Wide World photo 


AUSTRIA TOILS TO GROW MORE FOOD 


A farmer tills the soil with a horse-drawn plow. Behind him 
you see peaks of the Alps Mountains. The Alps and their 
foothills cover more than half of Austria. Most of Austria's 
land is not level enough or fertile enough for farming. Rye 
grain, and potatoes are the chief crops. Austria has in- 
creased its food production since World War Ii, but must 
buv from abroad a fifth of what its 7,000.090 people eat 


AUSTRIA TOILS TO TRADE MORE GOODS: 


Girls tend machines in hosiery plant. Austria’s many factories 
turn out textiles, paper, metal products, chemicals. Austria 
sells many industrial goods abroad to get money to buy 
food and raw materials. Last year Austria’s trade reached 
an all-time high. To the U. S., Austria sells rhinestones 
(imitation jewelry), fertilizer, wool cloth. From us, the Aus- 


trians buy grain, cotton, coal, and industrial machinery 
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nism. In our parliamentary elections 
last year, Communists polled only 
five per cent of the votes. Nine out 
of ten Austrians follow the 
Catholic religion, which strongly op 
want to be 
But we don’t 
lo 


OS¢ ly to the 


{om il} 


poses communism. We 
part of the free world 
want to get tied too « 
West's apron strings. For instance, if 
Russia insisted that we stay out of 
any armed alliance with the West 


many of us would favor doing so—if 


” 


that would persuade Russia to leave 


Could a free Austria make its 
own way in the world? 

“That's a We've 
had a hard time getting along evel 
since World War I. That’s when we 
lost our big empire (see 
The empire used to supply all the 
food and raw materials we needed. 
Now Austria have enough 
land to raise 
sources to supply our industries. We 
have to buy food and raw materials 
from abroad. 


good question 


map, p. 8) 


doesn't 


food or enough re 


“W\ orld W al 
Austria 
ground. Our industries 
wrecked. Imports were cut off 


of us were hungry and poor 


II didn’t help us, 
battle- 
were 
Many 


either became a 


But your country sends us eco 


more than a billion dol 


nomi aid 
lars worth so far. That helps us repair 
ind rebuild and get our production 
going again. Now our industrial out- 
put is 70 per cent above what it was 
before World War-II. We stopped 
all rationing of food last year. Our 
finance minister claims that Austria 
no longer needs U. S. aid and can get 
along ‘on her own.’ 

“Above all else, we want to run our 
own nation by ourselves. We thank 
the Big Four for liberating us from 
the rule of the But re- 
member—that happened nine years 
ago! We think it’s about time that 
our ‘guests’ stop quarreling in Aus 


Germans 


” 
tria—and go home. 





Unusual -words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 17 


ON FRONT COVER 


TEEN-AGER Terry Lamb of the 
oe 
pictured on our front cover 
American 
Austria—see p. 12.) The 


has often watched the scene 
Terry 
is a student in an high 
S¢ hool In) 
cover photo shows part of a cer 

mony which occurs regularly in the 
center of Vienna capital of Aust: 

The U. S., Britain, France 
sia each occupy a separate zone of 
Austria—and Vienna—with troops. In 


and Rus- 


the center of Vienna is an interna 
tional district 
Big Four nations take turns standing 
military guard. On the last day ot 


each month, control over this district 


where forces of the 


passes from one nation to the next in 
a ceremony of “the changing of the 
guard.” Terry 
scene: “Each country 
honor guard and a band. The bands 
play their 
thems. The commanders of the honor 
guards shake hands and salute. Then 
the transfer of control is official.” 


Lamb describes the 
brings an 


respective national an 





* 1. Actress Lilli 
° 6. King of the Cowboys. 
12. Irish born Maureen 


Actress Debra 

Marries 

Definite article 

Not female 

Uncle; also a friend 

ZOSSIp 

Brag 

Perish 

Left side (abbr 

An explosive 

Chemical symbol for 

chlorine 

Health resort 

Mr. Crosby's sidekick, 

Come Back, Little 

Adult female person 

Compass direction 

. Cushion . 

Unmarried ( abbr.) 

Actress in Mogambo 

Georgia (abbr 

Dedication (abbr. ) 

Actor Scott 

Prohibit. 

Lose one’s footir 

Finish 
Lancaster 

Musical instruments be- 

longing to the wind 

family. 

One of Walt Disney's 

animal creations 

Not wide 

Dancer Gene 


Jane R 
ations used to at- 
1e’s attention 


mams 
actor Bob 
Alan 


starring 


ind Lewis, 
| starred 


Lights! Camera! Action! 


By Joann E. Boyet, Gresham (Ore.) Union High School 


*® Starred words refer to the movies. 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 


which may be drawn from History 


Art, Science, or any field of knowl- 


edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which oat least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, ond answers on separate sheets 
Keep a copy as puzzies cannot be returned. Give name, address, school, 


and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor 


World Week 33 W. 42 St.. New York 


36, N. Y. Answers in April 7th issue 





Your hands on the Future! 


When you grip the wheel of an Air Force jet, your hands are on a fast, 


high flying future that leads to the fop in jet aviation. 


Once behind the controls of an Air Force 
jet, you leave the humdrum of everyday 
life soar far above the cares of the 
crowd into a bright new future of ad- 
venture and excitement. You're part of 
a select flying team, playing for the high- 
est stakes of all. . . mastery of the Jet 
Age! You'll win too, because you've been 
trained to win. You have confidence in 
yourself, in your fellows, and in your 
e fastest and safest flying equip- 


in the world. 


plane, th 


As an Air Force Aviation Cadet, you 
in on the ground floor of jet aviation, 
t flight with the latest equipment 

best instructors. You graduate as 
Air Force lieutenant earning over 
» man thoroughly pre- 
in both military and 


$5,000 a year. 


ee es ae 
eadel ny 


WHERE TO GET MORE DETAILS: 


Contact your nearest Aviation Cadet Selection 


Team, or Air Force Recruiting Officer. Or write te: 


Aviation Cadet, Headquarters, U. S. Air Force, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


commercial aviation. Join the many fine 
young men who keep their hands on 
the future. Train as an Aviation Cadet! 


You May Be Eligible 


To qualify as an Aviation Cadet, you 
must be a high school graduate. In 
addition, you must be between 19 and 
264% years, unmarried, and in good 


physical condition. 


High School Graduates! 
Earn $5,000 a year as an 
Officer and Pilot 
in the Air Force 


HERE’S WHAT YOU DO: 


}. Take your high school diploma or 
certificate of graduation and a copy of 
your birth certificate to your nearest Air 
Force Base or Recruiting Station, Fill 
out the application they give you. 


2. If application is accepted, the Air 
Force will arrange for you to take a 
physical examination at government 
expense, 


8 Next, you will be given a written 
and manual aptitude test. 


4, If you pass your physical and other 
tests, you will be scheduled for an Avia- 
tion Cadet training class. The Selective 
Service Act allows you a foul-month 


deferment while waiting class assignment, 


TOO YOUNG FOR PILOT TRAINING? 


Then enlist now in the 
Air Force for valuable 


technical training « man, 
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Europe has American high schools, too! 


*‘Servus’’ from Austria 


By TERRY LAMB 


T MY American high school, we 
say “hello” in Latin! 

The word is “servus” and it means 
“greetings.” It’s widely used in Aus- 
tria, especially among students. 
Since we're in Austria we're 
students, we say “servus,” too. 

I'd better explain. My school—Linz 
American Dependents School—is an 
American high school. But it hap- 
pens to be located in Austria. It's 
one of the hundreds of elementary 
and high schools which ours armed 
forces run in Europe, the Far East, 
and the Caribbean region. These 
schools are for American dependents 
-the thousands of young people 
whose parents work abroad in mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and other types of 
U.S. Government service. 


U. S. ARMY TEEN 


Take me, for example. My dad is 
a supply sergeant with a U.S. Army 
hospital in Vienna, capital of Aus- 
tria. My mother also works for the 
Army in Vienna, as a secretary. 

In an Army family, you get used 
to making yourself at home in new 
places. Vienna is the fifth city we’ve 
lived in since I was born 16 years 
ago at Fort Smith, Ark. But it’s the 
first foreign city ou evel 
called “home.” I’ve been 
Austria for 18 months 

My folks live in a five-room apart 
Rummelhardtgasse 


and 


family 
living in 


ment at +3 
in Vienna. But I spend most of the 
vear at Linz (see map, p. 8), where | 
go to school. At Linz American De 
pendents School, the students live in 
dormitories—the girls in a former 
Austrian hotel, and the boys in a 
former U.S. Army barracks. We go 
to school by bus. (In fact, we go just 
about everywhere by bus or train, 
for no American under IS is allowed 
to drive a car in Austria. ) 

The school itself is one section of 
an Austrian building—a Hauptschule 
(high school) for boys. Our section 


includes six modern classrooms, a 
lab, a library, a small auditorium, 
and a large gym. 

In many ways, Linz is like a high 
school back in the States. Classes 
are held five days a week, 8:30 a.m. 
to 3:30 p.m. We study under Ameri- 
can teachers, use American text- 
books, and take just about the same 
subjects as you do back home. (I like 
algebra and physics best. I plan to 
study engineering at a U.S. college. ) 

We have extra-curricular activities 
at Linz, too. I belong to the Drama- 
tics Club and Forensics Club, and 
go out for football, basketball, and 
track. Sometimes we play teams from 
other dependents schools in West- 
ern Germany. 

Here at Linz 
rules are strict. This country is oc- 
cupied by soldiers of the U.S., Brit- 
ain, France, and Russia. It would 
be risky for American teens to roam 
around by themselves. So the rule is 
that we “stay in” at the dormitories 
every evening but one. On our “eve- 
all go together to 
faculty 


school, “curfew’ 


ning out” we can 


a movie or dance, with a 


member as chaperone 


UNIT ON 
AUSTRIA 


As American dependents, we get 
the use of just about all the facilities 
for U. S. servicemen in Europe. On 
week ends many of us catch the bus 
to Vienna where we “hang out” at 
the servicemen’s bowling alley, the- 
atre, or “off-duty” club. , 


OCCUPATION PATROL 


In Vienna I often see the occupa- 
tion patrol cars go by. In each sit 
four soldiers—a Russian, an Ameri- 
can, a Briton, and a Frenchman. 
These international patrols keep or- 
der in Vienna just as the police do in 
a U.S. city. Sometimes when riding 
a train or streetcar | find a Russian 
sitting across the aisle. 

Recently our English class invited 
a group of Austrian teens to a dis- 
cussion of our way of life and theirs 
(see photo). They told us that Aus- 
trian teens have lived in fear of war 
all their lives. 

My experiences here have helped 
me understand much more about 
the tough problems of foreign policy 
that the U.S. faces in Europe today. 
I feel I'm very lucky to be going to 
an American high school in Austria. 


aS “ 
pa 
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WHICH IS WHICH? Teens from the U. S. and Austria get together for a bull session at 
American Dependents School in Linz. Trio at left are Austrians; at right are Americans. 





WIN CASH PRIZES! 


ENTER WESTERN UNION’S ANNUAL 


MOTHER’S DAY CONTEST 


FOR STUDENTS ONLY! 


IT’S EASY! 17'S FON! 


Here’s your chance to win a cash prize in Western Union's exciting 
annual contest for students only! Just write out what you’d say 
in a Mother’s Day Greeting Telegram, in your own words, and 
mail it to Western Union, at the address shown on the entry blank 
below. It’s as easy as that! 

You don’t have to buy a thing to enter this contest . . . it’s 
absolutely free! Here's all you do: Write a Mother’s Day Greeting 
in 15 words to 25 words. Just pretend you're writing it to your 
own mother, or to the mother of someone dear to you. 

Then send us your entry or entries on the handy Mother's Day 
blank below . or pick up any blank at your nearby Western 
Union office. Be sure to read the rules before sending in your 
entries. Also, be sure to send your Telegram entries to WESTERN 
UNION CONTEST Epitor, Room 200, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Here’s a thought that may help you: no matter what else you 
ive your mother for Mother’s Day, she’s sure to be thrilled by a 
reeting on Western Union’s beautifully decorated telegram blanks. 
There’s something special about greetings by Western Union, 
whether for a birthday, graduation, holiday, or any other special 
occasion during the year. Remember that when you write your 
own contest entry! Put your own feelings of love into your message. 


Oo 
raj 


To: Western Union Contest Editor, Room 200 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





43 CASH PRIZES! 
Ist Prize $35 
2nd Prize $25 
3rd Prize $20 
5 Prizes, Each $10 
35 Prizes, Each $ 5 





READ RULES CAREFULLY! 


1. Contest open to all grade and high school stu- 
dents, except members of families of employees of 
Scholastic, Western Union, or Western Union's adver- 
tising agency. 

2. On Mother's Day Greeting blank below—or any 
Western Union blank—write in 15 to 25 words a 
Mother's Day Greeting Telegram expressing your 
wishes to your own mother, or to the mother of some- 
one dear to you. Be sure to write your nome, age, 
home address, and name of your school. Send as 
many entries as you wish but write each one 
on ao separate blank 

3. Send your entries to Western Union Contest 
Editor, Room 200, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. No entries timed or postmarked after midnight, 
May 8, 1954, can be considered! It is nof necessary, 
but you may, if you wish, send your entry by 
Telegram. You can either mail all your entries in one 
envelope, or send them as separate messages. 

4. All entries become the property of The Western 
Union Telegraph Company. None can be acknowl- 
edged or returned. Entries will be judged by repre- 
sentatives of Scholastic, Western Union, and Western 
Union's advertising agency. The judges’ decision will 
be final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
owoarded. 

5S. Winners will be notified by Telegram not later 
than June 12, 1954. 


- 


ab WESTERN UNION 


Here is my entry in the 1954 Mother's Day Telegram Contest (from 15 to 25 words) 

















My Home Address 








a 
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Se 


to write in all of these details) 
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Wide World photo 


THE BALTIMORE ORIOLES were one of baseball's greatest teams in the late 1800s. 
This season the Orioles will be back in the big leagues for the first time in 
more than 50 years. The team is the former St. Louis Browns, which was shifted 
to Baltimore, Md. The Orioles are in the American League. They are training at 
Yuma, Ariz. In photo, Coach Harry “the Cat’ Brecheen (right) is showing pitchers 
Rinold Duren, Vachel Perkins, and Bob Turley (left to right) how to throw curves. 


WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 7) 


Two nations (Argentina and Mexi- 
co) did not vote. 

The resolution condemned inter- 
national Communist activities as “in- 
tervention in American affairs.” It 
declared that if any American state 
fell under Communist domination, 
that would “constitute a threat to 
the sovereignty and political inde- 
pendence of the American States, en- 
dangering the peace of America, and 
would call for consultation and ap- 
propriate action.” 

In other words, foreign ministers 
of the American nations would meet 
to plan joint action. 


Belgium Ratifies EDC 


The “European Army” is half- 
way to becoming a reality. 

Three of the six member-countries 
have completed the process of get- 
ting the European Defense Com- 
munity treaty ratified by their parlia- 
ments. The Netherlands and West 
Germany were the first to act. How- 
ever, Germany's approval is held up 
until its courts rule whether the ac- 
tion was in accord with the West 
German constitution. 

Latest to approve the treaty is Bel- 
gium. France, Italy, and Luxem- 


bourg have not yet acted. 

The treaty calls for the creation of 
a European Army drawn from all six 
member-nations. The troops would 
serve under one flag and wear iden- 
tical uniforms. 


It Flies Straight Up 


The Navy has unveiled two 
new fighter planes that look like 
“rocket-to-the-moon” ships. 

The strange aircraft—which have 
not yet flown—won’t need any run- 
way. They're supposed to take off 
straight up, nose first. They can 
hover like a helicopter. Or they can 
fly straightaway at close to super- 
sonic speed. They land—at least, this 
is the way it’s supposed to work— 
by backing straight down to settle 
on their tail fins. A space the size of 
a tennis court is big enough for a 
landing field. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


DRY-LAND BRIDGE: In 1950 a toll 
bridge was built across the channel 
of the Missouri River at Decatur, 
Neb. The only trouble was that the 
Missouri had changed its course 
and wandered off into Iowa. Not 
even a creek flows under the bridge. 
Not a dime in tolls has been col- 
lected. This month the House of 
Representatives Appropriations Com- 


mittee took steps to put the bridge 
in business. The committee decided 
to give the U. S. Army engineers 
$2,000,000 to shove the wayward 
Missouri back into its regular chan- 
nel so that it will flow under the 
bridge. 


A DOG'S LIFE: Dogs usually live 
to be around 10 years old. A few 
have passed the 20-year mark. This 
month, in Italy, a dog named Girillo 
was killed in an accident—at the age 
of 21. He was the oldest known 
dog in Italy and no doubt one of the 
oldest in- the world. 


INTERNATIONAL DEBT: About 
30 years ago Manuel Viera Goncalo, 
a Portuguese, was helping dig a New 
York City subway. One pay day he 
received $4 too much. This weighed 
on his conscience, even after he 
went back to his native Portugal. 
This month a letter from Goncalo, 
enclosing $4 in Portuguese money, 
arrived at the office of the company 
that built the subway. The company 
sent the money back with a letter 
saying: “Such honesty makes the 
world a fit place in which to live.” 


SUPERSONIC PRINCE: The first 
royal pilot ever to “break the sound 
barrier” is Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands. He is in the U. S. tour- 
ing military bases. Over the Mojave 
Desert of California, he took the con- 
trols of a Sabre Jet fighter and dived 
it faster than the speed of sound. 
Sound travels at about 760 miles per 
hour at sea level. 


Quik 


- 
Ma 
ON THE © NEWS 


Based on recent developments 


in your Scholastic magazine 


Do you know these teams? 

1. Inter-American team: At the Cara 
cas Inter-American Conference, the 
only nation to vote against the U.S 
plan for action against communism in 
the Americas was 

2. Investigating team: Roy Cohn and 
G. David Schine were investigating aides 
to Senator ecdbtcer eho 

3. EDC team: Two “Benelux” coun 
tries that have completed ratification of 
the European Defense Community 
treaty 
4. Administration team: 
Eisenhower has nominated Charles S$ 
Thomas for Secretary of 
and Robert B. Anderson as..........- 

Answers in Teacher Edition 


are... 


Pre sident 





Milwaukee Braves’ batboy, 
Jerry Maday, says— 


“Here are gloves the 
Big Leaguers use!” 


“Te’sa real thrill to be handling the lum 
ber for some of the game’s greatest 
players and getting their inside tips on 
hitting and fielding. One thing I’ve 
noticed, so many players use Wilson 
gloves, not only on the Braves but all 
around the league. That’s why I use a 
Wilson. It feels great to have the most 


envied glove in the block.” 


Enos ie Model ¢ One of the Sammy White Model ° T 
Enos is the favorite ’ 


ee ee 


Ted Willioms senegal Soa Model e 
1 -d Williams, game's m ery competitors, 
time greats with Slaughter tn t le sC ard inals, ( 
teamed to desigr ndorses tl il Hawk model. Exclusive Wils 





1 1 
pocket iets you 


y hit your way. 


S ha 





Wilson gloves and mitts are available in a wide range of prices ... see them wherever sporting goods are sold 





Know Your World 


Workbook for the Unit on Austria 


Detroit Times 


| Korea asks: “Been waiting long?” 


CAN YOU READ THE 
CARTOON? 


What nations do the three car- 
toon characters represent? 


What are they waiting for? 


3. What did the cartoonist intend 
to show, by drawing Germany and 
Austria with long beards and with 


|| cobwebs attached to their chairs? 


MAP IT OUT 
blanks. (M 


your anst with the 


Fill in the iyou fim 
i he { k 


the one fragrance | 4p on page 8.) 


The capital 


Tweed... 


above all others... to wear 


anytime, anywhere. 


s of Russia 


[wo satellite-nation 


rder on Austria. Their names are 


Tweed Perfume from 2.00 to 57.50 
! ique weed |] 5( 
3/2 oz. Bouquet Tw 5¢ and 


prices plus tax 
3. Also bordering on Austria is a 


Communist nation which is NOT a 


/ ff in : 
| satellite of Russia. Its name is ——-_ 
ical igi : aioe 4. ene ney of | te seven na- 
tions which have territory once be- 


Hot by Betmo 


longing to the empire of Austria- 
Hungary: : 


and ___ 





5. Russia’s military supply route 
to Austria passes through the nations 


a... _ and __ 


Ili. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Use the numbers 1-4 to indicate 
the correct order in which the fol- 
lowing took place: 


>° 


—__Austria is occupied by the Big 
Four. 

—Rudolph of Hapsburg becomes 
Austria’s ruler. 

__The empire of Austria-Hungary is 
broken up. 

— Austria is taken over by Hitler's 
troops. 


IV. WHICH IS IT? 


Write T or F if the statement is 
true or false Write O if it is a matter 
of opinion. 


__1. During World War II, the U. S. 
and Russia promised to free 
Austria. 

Austria is ruled by a dictator- 
ship. 

The Austrians would never ac 
cept communism. 

Austria was part of German 
when World War II began 
Austria buy food from 
abroad to feed its people 
Russia has no intention of get 
ting out of Austria. 

Austria receives economic aid 
from the U.S 


must 


V. THINKING CAPS ON 


Do you think the U. S. should con- 
to occupy Austria as long as 
Why, or why not? 
separate sheet of 


tinue 
Russia 
(Answer on a 
paper. ) 


does? 


If it is desired to use this workbook 
as a scored quiz, the following scoring 
is suggested: 5 for each item in Ques- 
tion Il, 3 for each item in Question III, 
and 9 for each item in Question IV. 
Total, 100. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
ere appear in articles in this issue. 


Circus Saints and Sinners (p. 4)— 
organization of about 3,000 busi- 
ss and professional men who are 
thusiastic circus fans. The club helps 
eedy circus performers and arranges 
rcus performances for underprivileged 
iildren. When he joins, a new mem- 
er is termed a “Fall Guy,” and must 
itness a show that pokes fun at him, 
s part of his initiation. Fall Guys have 
cluded Babe Ruth, Rudy Vallee, 
kiddie Rickenbacker, Hopalong Cas- 
iy, General Mark Clark, and many 
ther famous Americans. 
evangelist (p. 4)—A preacher of the 
iristian Gospel; especially one who 
es about from place to place, preach- 
g at special services to awaken in- 
rest in religion. 
revival meeting (p. 4)—A religious 
eeting, usually marked by preaching 
in evangelist, often amid an atmos- 
ere of excitement and enthusiasm. 
sickle (p. 8)—A farming tool used to 
t grain, hay, and other crops. 
Slav (p. 8)—A person who speaks a 
ivic language as his native tongue. 
vs include Russians, Poles, Czechs, 
iks, Bulgarians, Yugoslavs, and 
ne neighboring peoples of Central 
urope. The Russians and some other 
lavs write their languages in an alpha- 
vet (called Cyrillic) which is different 
he Latin alphabet used in the 
language. 
p. 8)—Prime Minister. 
9)—The power to decide that 
| not go into effect or that a 
action shall not be carried 
U. N. Security Council, 
1.S., France, Britain, and 
a “veto power.” A “no” 
any of the five can block any 
portant action 
war criminal (p. 9)—A person ac- 
sed of wrongfully starting a war o1 
nmitting crimes during a war. 
» 9)—To bring in some- 
ng (usually an item of trade) from 


ign land. 
” 
; 


ite p 


p. 10)—As 


cle, a smal] country dominated by 


import (] 
] 


, 


used in the 


nore powerful one, such as the coun- 


Europe which take 


Ss of eastern 


lers from Russia 


Say It Right! 
p. 8)—ro0 mdn ya 
8 )—hiing ga ré 
kia (p.8)—chék 6 slo vd kia 
Pp 5 vé @n a 
8 )—lints 
8 )—slav 
P mi ér 
h 


oupt shii lé 





FLOTSAM to Der oAm 


Poor Sam was quite 
a lonely sort 
He had no friends 


“Nabisco Shredded Wheat, 
old chap, 
Will give you zoom 
and zip and snap!” 


( 


seaweed siren 
softly said, 
“This breakfast helps 
you forge ahead!” 


Q 


——— 





No sooner said than 
done and he’s 
Surrounded constantly 
by she’s! 


Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat,” say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 


More protein —to keep you going 
stronger, longer! Nabisco’s cooking 
process actually improves the pro- 
tein over that in natural wheat it- 
self! This finer protein helps you 
beat mid-morning slump, keeps 
you alert. The original NaBisco 
SHREDDED W HEAT has Niagara Fails 
on the package — make sure you 
get the original! 


=— 
ie 


— 


FREE TO TEACHERS: NEW TEACHING AID! 


plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time and money management, 


BAKED BY NABISCO 


suggestions for family and party breckfasts. Teachers 


Moke Mine Breakfast 


NEW! 
Small Family Size 
(6 Biscuits) 


Regular Size 
(12 Biseulte) 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
6-page brochure, illustrated, 


write to Notional Biscuit Company, Niagara 


Folls,) New York, Dept. 5-354, specifying number of copies you need 
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fay Head 


Q. Is it necessary 
to tip the girl who 
checks your coat at 
a dance held in a 
public place—like a 
hotel or club? Are 
there 
rules about tipping? 


any gem ral 


your S¢ hool 


A. If 
Gay Head or a school you're 
visiting—Is sponso! 
ing a dance in a public place, arrange- 
ments may have been made to pay the 
cloakroom attendant. If this is the 
case, there’s no need for you to tip 
(Keep your eyes open for a “No Tip 
ping” sign, or ask “a friend who knows” 
whether tipping is necessary.) If you're 
attending a dance which is open to the 
public, you will be expected to tip 
the attendant. 

Although the custom of tipping is 
always being criticized, the custom, 
alas, continues. In a smal] town tips are 
usually less than in a large city. (In a 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 


good tennis? Would| 


you like to improve 


our game? Send for | 


this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 

illustrated with 36 fast 


action shots and photos | 


of every grip. Surprise 


your opponents with | 
the improvement in | 


your Mail this 


coupon now. 


game. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 4! 500 Fifth ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
ro Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 


Vame 





Address 





City. 


Yd OFF hey 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 





them to 


| dance and let him pay at the 


| shouldn’t expect something 


city the constant stream of visitors in 
need of service keeps the price of serv- 
ice high.) Parents and other adults are 
usually the best source of information 
as to what is considered correct for the 
place in which you live—certainly for 
the place in which they live 

This is the customary tipping scale in 
cies 

1. Hat check girl, cloakro 
ant—10 cents unless the place is 
S wank. 

2. On a regular bill hair- 
dresser, barber, taxi fare, etc.) tip from 
10 per cent to 15 per cent. If you have 
had special services, tip more. Never 
tip less than ten cents 

3. Redcaps—at a railroad station and 


station, the service charge is 25 


ym attend- 
very 


dinne! 


bus 
cents a bag in most cities. 

i. Bellboy in hotel 
mum when he carries your bags in; 10 
to 15 cents for each additional service 


». If you also tip a smile ai 
thank you” you'll be in g 


25-cent mini- 


d a Warm 


rd taste! 


QO. When a girl asks a boy to her 
school dance, and it costs admission, 
should she pay for the tickets—or would 


that embarrass the boy? 


A. The girl should pay. The person 
who extends an invitation is responsible 
for any expenses that may be involved 


If the tickets are sold ahead of time, 


jthe girl should buy them, and give 


when he calls for 


her date 


her before the dance. If it’s a pay-as 


| you-enter affair, she should give him 


the money before you arrive at the 


door 
However, if the boy you've asked is 
one who strongly objects to letting the 
girl foot the bill—and says so—it’s okay 
to let him pay his own way. And if 
he suggests a soda after the dance, you 
should let him pay the check. You 
like this to 
happen, though. It would be better to 


plan to have a snack at your house- 


| which wouldn’t pose any money prob- 


lems. 
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Short Shots 


> Bob Miller, the Tigers’ 18-year-old 
bonus pitcher, is going to be a real 
schoolboy in the majors. He’s arranged 
to take correspondence courses from 


DePaul U. 


>» Sister Mary Raymonda is our idea 
of an unusual basketball coach. Het 
girls’ team at St. John’s Hospital in 
St. Louis has just completed its fifth 
undefeated and Sister Mary 
has yet to see them play a game. Under 
the rules of her order, Sisters of Mercy, 
she can't leave the convent at night and 
all of the played away 
So Sister Mary coaches by phone. If 
the the girls telephone 
her between quarters and ask for in- 
structions. Sister Mary gets our vote 
as “Woman Coach of the Year.” 


>» Coach Elry Nickel of Bellflower (IIl.) 
High and his quintet celebrated their 
62-61 victory over Wapella High. But 
when Nickel got home an hour afte: 
the game, he checked his score book 
and discovered the final tally was 62-62. 
He telephoned Wapella’s coach, Hank 
Roehrich, and they agreed to resume 

as Wapella could 
return to Bellflower. They returned 
the same day—by this time it was night 
-and -in the three-minute overtime 
Bellower won, 68-67. “It was an 
honest victory this time,” Nickel said 


seasoli, 


vyames are 


score 1S close 


, 
the game as soon 


» ‘Rithmetic: Dodger fans hope their 
team won't lead the National League 
in “gopher balls” this year. Brooklyn 

runners-up to the Reds 
serving up 169 home run 
pit Toughest man to strike 
out last season was the Red Sox’ Billy 
Goodman, with 11 “whiffs.” 


>» We like Hank Thompson's 
about the one time Leo Durocher blew 
his lid during the Giants’ tour of Japan 
last fall. A umpire 
safe a runner out by 
miles. Leo really gave it to the ump 
Thompson, playing third, began to 
“What’s so funny?” Durocher 
demanded. “He can't 
word you're saying,” Hank retorted. 


hur lers were 


last se ason, 


} 


L1©S., 


story 


called 
two 


Japanese 


who was 


laugh 
understand a 


> Gussie Busch, the Cardinals’ owner 
goes in for fancy private railroad cars 
other lg but with 


and plush gadgets, 
. : 
it all he hasn’t forgotten the y tungsters 


+ 
At All t 


on the city streets. Gussie donated 


$10,000 worth of lamp units to be used 
Louis 


to light softball fields in St. 
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"HOW WOULD.” 
YOU SOLVE IT? | 


You Solved It! 


nember our standing offer of $5 

1 of your solutions to “Solve It” 
tations which is published in this 
lumn? Here are excerpts from the 
t three award-winning letters, with 
sratulations to the winners—and 

1 luck to you who will try next time! 


Situation: Jim invites Sally to go 
basketball game with him on Sat- 
iftternoon—even though she has a 
day job. 
rites Kathleen Lilley 
land, Pa 
I were in Sally’s place, I would 
rget about going to the game, 
lefinitely go to work on Saturday. 


Bristol Rd., 


) tion would be to my job, not 
rame. Sally should have considered 
lly before she took the job whether 
ould interfere with her social 


e didn’t go to work on Saturday, 


she would prove herself to be unreliable 
and untrustworthy 

“When you accept a job, no matter 
kind, \ hould stick to it and 
is no excuse for 
rtainly 


what 
see it through 
neglecting responsibility, and ce 
not for lying.” 

2. Situation: A 
‘honor system” parking lot in San Diego, 
Calif., reports “90 per cent honesty” on 


nan who runs an 


the part of his customers 

Billy Smith, Flaherty School, Vine 
Grove, Ky., writes 

“T think honor-system parking would 
work in my town because I think the 
more people are trusted the more honest 
they are. Sometimes, when people are 
watched, they want to see if they can 
put something over on someone—be- 
cause then they feel that they aren't 
trusted. 

“I think 90 per cent honesty is a good 
average. Part of the 10 per cent who 
don’t pay don’t have the right change 
or forget to pay ‘next time.’ These people 
are not dishonest all the time. The rest 
of the people who don’t pay think that 
‘only suckers would fall for a deal like 
that.” They are dishonest all the time, 
but I don’t think there are many people 
like that 
sary to watch everyone 

“E I into an 


not enough to make it neces 


drove honor-system 


19 


red that I didn’t 


parking lot and discove 
find 


right would 


have the nent change ] 
someone wl 
3. Situation: Gen 
Dan, of disloyalty 
to “break training 
Gene buy an old car 
Virginia Segrato, St. Ag 
Houston, Tex., 
“True, loyalty to all friends is a won 
derful thing; but it, like everything else 
Real friendship 


13 ; . 
o could make change 

accuses his friend, 
Dan refuses 


to help 


because 


rae! 


nes A ade my 


reasons 


can be carried too far 
does not obligate someone to stand by 
his chum when his chum is dead wrong, 
as in the little episode between Dan 
and Gene. I'm sure Dan admired and 
liked Gene very much, but everything 
Gene was asking of Dan in this instance 
was against the principles that Dan was 
trying to uphold. Dan was not being 
disloyal, but just using his head.” 
Honorable Mention: Dianne Drei 
dame, Cincinnati, Ohio; Julia Turner 
Paducah, Ky.; Russell Riggs, Dayton, 
Ohio; Leandro Ramirez, Tucson, Ariz.; 
Linda Leo, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hai 
vey Hurd, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Alvan Kamis, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Why not write up 
any “Solve It” situation in previous or 
in coming issues? Send letters to: “How 
Would You Solve It?,” World Week, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


your solution to 





Twelve good-quality pencils 
printed with your name 


Mail coupon at right, with 50¢ in coin or 
stamps, to Personalized Pencils, Box 658, Mt. 
Kisco, New York. We will send you, postage paid, 
12 good-quality pencils, in an attractive box, with 
your name printed in gold on each pencil. Money 


back if not satisfied. 
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Personalized Pencils, 


NAME 


30x 658, Mt. Kisco, New York 


Here is my 50¢. Send 12 pencils 
printed with my name in gold to 
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FOR SUMMER FUN 


2. DRINK TO YESTERDAY, Coles 
3. GREew 


. THE GREEN HILLS OF EARTH, Heinlein 
. SPACE ON MY HANDS, Brown 

. WAR OF THE WORLDS, H. G. Wells 

. SPACE PLATFORM, Murray Leinster 

. THe 
. THE 
. BEYOND ROPE AND FENCE, Grew 


. BIG RED, Jim Kj 
. CIRCUs DOCTOR, Henderson & Taplinger 
. TAWNY, Thomas C. Hinkle 

. CARE AND HANDLING OF DOGS, Baird 
. BASEBALL STARS OF 1954, Jacobs, 
. POWER GOLF, Ben Hogan 

. HIGH INSIDE, R. G. Emery 


20¢ 


20¢ 
Realistic account of nerve-jolting spy hunt. 
TURTLE MYSTERY, Queen 20¢ 
Boy detective makes front-page headlines 
MYSTERY OF THE EMPTY ROOM, Seaman 20¢ 
Two girls discover secrets in old house. 


OUT OF THIS WORLD, Julius Fast, ed 


Spine-tingling fantasy tales 


20¢ 
20¢ 
20¢ 


20¢ 
First step of man’s exploration of ovter space 
STREAK, Max Brand 20¢ 
Fabulous reputation built on false rumor 
»PIRIT OF THE BORDER, Grey 20¢ 
Western hero faces bitter foe - 
¢ 


Black-maned, untamed buckskin rules range. 

BUFFALO BILL, Shannon Garst 20¢ 

Vivid story of unforgettable rider 
shenend 

Heroic dog risks death for master 


Ten thrilling stories of space worlds 
Nine startling science-fiction tales. 


Mars invades the Earth! 


20¢ 
20¢ 
20¢ 
28¢ 
and training 
ed 20¢ 
20¢ 


20¢ 
Star college pitcher wins major league offers. 
0 


True story of greatest show on earth 
Crafty dog outwits guns and tra 
Expert information on feedin 


New! 28 exclusive inside stories 


How to play winning golf 


. THE KID COMES BACK, John Tunis 20¢ 


Exciting yarn about Dodgers’ slugger 


. BERTIE MAKES A BREAK, Felsen 20¢ 


. FUN FOR THe FAMILY, Meyer 


Popular author scores laugh-laden hit. 

20¢ 
How to solve your party problems 

MAGIC EXPLAINED, Gibson 20¢ 


Reveals secrets behind baffling tricks 


. ALEXANDER BOTTS, EARTHWORM TRAC- 


. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 


20¢ 
salesman 


20¢ 


TORS, Upson 
Antics of an earthworm tractor 
JUNIOR MISS, Sally Benson 
Everyone laughs with teen-age Judy 
STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER, Lambert 
Poor little rich girl finds fun, romance 


20¢ 
20¢ 


What every teen-ager should know 


. SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE, Boylston 


Lovable redhead in big city hospital 
THE RAFT, Robert Trumbul! 20< 
True adventure of 3 men adrift on Pacific 


. WHITE WITCH DOCTOR, Stinetorf 20¢ 


. MESSER MARCO POLO, Donn Byrne 
. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, Kipling 
. HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS 
. POCKET GUIDE TO WILDFLOWERS 
. FISHING, HUNTING & CAMPING 
. HOW T 


Woman medical missionary in Africa 


20¢ 
20¢ 


sea adventures. 
Peterson 28¢ 
Simple aid to bird recognition 
28¢ 
Ilustrated. 


20¢ 
28¢ 


easy-to-understand guidebook. 


Historic story told in poetic prose. 


Young rich boy's fantastic 


Identify wild flowers easily 


Handy guide to more fun ovtdoors. 
KNOW & PREDICT WEATHER 


Wlustrated 


SAVE 20% ON DANDY BOOKS LIKE THESE! 
| f 











Heys RYE Re ORR RNS 


Here’s an unusual opportunity to get splendid books for your vacation reading 
Listed bel you'll find books 

to” sports yarns, animal 
books are available at 20% less than the 
5¢ book you pay only 20¢ and for a 35¢ 
So pick the books you want and get your classmates to do the 
20-book minimum order requirement. Then see if your 
for you, using the order form on page 
7-T of Scholastic Teacher. If your teacher is too busy, why not appoint a com- 
mittee of classmates to handle the ordering? IMPORTANT—to insure delivery of 
books in time, order must be mailed at least a month before school closes 


FAMOUS BOOKS BY AUTHORS 


37. POCKET BOOK OF GREAT ESSAYS 28¢ 
50 delightful essays by 38 great writers. 

38. MEN AGAINST THE SEA, Nordhoff & Hall 20¢ 
A sequel. Another stirring sea epic 

39. JANE EYRE, Charlotte Bronte 28¢ 
Web~ of mystery and romance 

IVANHOE, Sir Walter Scott 28¢ 
Great novel of the mysterious black knight 

THE SCARLET LETTER, Hawthorne 28¢ 
Classic novel of Puritan injustice 

42. WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Bronte 28¢ 
Intriguing novel of strange household. 

43. SILAS MARNER, Eliot 20¢ 
Struggle against industrial revolution. 

44. A TALE OF TWO CITIES, Charles Dickens 28¢ 
Story of London, Paris in French Revolution. 

45. PRIDE "AND PREJUDICE, Jane Austen 28¢ 
Comedy of manners of English country folks. 

46. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 20¢ 
Hereditary curse upon a household. 

47. CYRANO DE BERGERAC, Edmond Rostand 28¢ 
Swashbuckling drama of swords and hearts. 

48 aon OF SHERLOCK HOLMES, Doyle 20¢ 

thrilling exploits of famous sleuth. 

49. POCKET BOOK OF VERSE, M. E. Speare, ed. 28¢ 
Choice collection of inspired poems. 

50. FOUR GREAT COMEDIES, Shakespeore 28¢ 
Tempest, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

28¢ 
Caesar 


Saving Ww 


humor 
these 


that for a 2 


prices. 


“how 


ment—at important money- 
taste—fiction 


20 or 


enjoy 
tor 
tales, et 


! 
regulal 


1 
every reading books 


In lots of 


This means 


more 
price. 
nly 28¢! 
to make 
teacher will be willing to do the 


book 


Same ) as up the 


ordering 


20¢ 
20¢ 


69 
70. 


SKYCRUISER, Brier 
Test-pilot outwits plane thieves. 
THE TATTOOED MAN, Howard Pease 
Adventure on a tramp freighter. 
20 GRAND SHORT STORIES, Taggard, ed. 20¢ 
20 story favorites from Scholastic. 
KON-TIKI, Heyerdahl 28¢ 
Complete story with 80 actual photos. 


CHIEFLY FOR GIRLS 


73. LITTLE WOMEN, Louisa May Alcott 
Four girls growing up in New England. 
74. A = CAN DREAM, Betty Cavanna 20¢ 
vivid story by your favorite author. 
75. HOBBY HORSE HILL, Lavinia Davis 20¢ 
mmer vacation adventures in country. 
76. PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS, Emma Bugbee 20¢ 
ute cub chases newsbreaks, headlines. 
77. LIFE WITH MOTHER, Clarence Day 28¢ 
Hilarious anecdotes of the Day family. 


GREAT 


71. 
72. 


40. 


4). 
28¢ 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT, PERSONALITY 


78. HI — HIGH SCHOOL 20¢ 
usts’’ in dating, clothes, friends. 

79. SPANISH. ENGLISH; Eng.-Sp. DICTIONARY 28¢ 
Dictionary with new world emphasis. 

80. SPANISH SELF-TAUGHT THRU PICTURES 28¢ 
Spanish the quick, easy way 

81. FRENCH SELF-TAUGHT THRU PICTURES 28¢ 
Learn French new way through pictures. 

82. 30 — TO A MORE POWERFUL VOCAB- 

UL 


9 
51. FOUR GREAT TRAGEDIES, Shakespeare 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Julius 
and Macbeth 
52 a TALES AND POEMS OF POE 28¢ 
tales, over 30 poems from writer's best 
53 mony DICK, Herman Melville 20¢ 
venturous tale of whaling-ship days 
54 THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Crane 20¢ 
Young soldier faces and conquers fear 


ag 
onl vocabulary, in only 15 min. da 

83. MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET DICTIONARY 26¢ 
25,000 words, plus many useful guides. 

84. RAND McNALLY POCKET WORLD ATLAS 28¢ 
174 pages of accurate maps of world 

85. TAB CROSSWORD PUZZLES 20¢ 
50 original brain-teasers by students. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN SPIRIT 


55. TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Dana 
Best selling tale of sea adventure 
56. WAGONS WESTWARD, Armstrong Sperry 
Southwest at time of Mexican War 
57. LONG WHARF, Howard Peas 
Tale of San Francisco fire 
58. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF B. FRANKLIN 20¢ 
Story of his life told with wit, wisdom 
59. ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN 28< 
An American classic, a world-beloved novel 
60. POCKET TREASURY OF AMER. FOLKLORE 20¢ 
Favorite American stories, legends, jokes 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, Mark Twain 
Boyhood on the mighty river 


20¢ TILT 

TO MY TEACHER: 

I'd like to order the books circled 
below at the special 20% discount 
rate for quantity orders. If enough 
members of the class are interested 
so that o minimum order of 20 books 
can be made up, I'd appreciate it if 
you'd order the books for us, using 
the order form in this week's Teacher 
Edition of this magazine. Thank you. 


10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 


20¢ 
20¢ 


61 20¢ 


ADVENTURE, MYSTERY, SHORT 
62. JIM DAVIS. SMUGGLERS’ CAPTIVE 
Tale about a boy kidnaped by pirates 
63. TWO HANDS AND A KNIFE, W. Miller 20¢ 
Youth matches wits and skills against nature 

64. THUNDER ROAD, Gault 20¢ 
Speed-loving racer defies danger 

65. HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES, Dirlam 20¢ 
Best short stories from Scholastic 

66. THE SPANISH CAVE, Household 20¢ 
Mystery hounts smal! fishing village. 

67. TAB ANIMAL TALES, Dirlam, ed 20¢ 
12 fun-loaded stories from Scholastle, 

68. WHITE FANG. London 28¢ 
Wolf-dog's fight for 


STORIES °* t+ 2s 8 &et Ff 

20¢ " 11:12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 
41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 
51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 
61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 
71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 
81 82 83 84 85 
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SAY WHAT, 2 
YOU PLEASE _ 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, VN. Y.—The Editors. 


Editor 


Citizenship Education 


} A lass 


l bes to youl World 

Week. We all enjoy it very much. I 
specially enjoy the “Freedom -Answers 

articles. It makes you 
realize how lucky you are to live in 
America. I especially enjoved the article 
ut jobs here and in Communist 


magazine, 


(Communism 


1) the good work. 
dra Garbarino 
thkeepsie (N.Y.) High School 
ditor 
World Week magazines which 
‘ive are wonderful. We have 
discussions on them. My class- 
1 I find it most helpful in ou 
rk. | especially enjoyed read- 
w Do You Measure Up as a 


Kind of Family 
IWW. Feb. 24] 


1 “What 
Are 1? 

I \fae Cook 

Sor Girard High School 

Phe) City, Ala 


Citizen?” 
Member 


Dear Editor 
I like vou 
hope to continue taking it. 
I am looking for 


Grand Rapids Michigan (age 15 


paper very Tritic 


a pen pal around 


Jim Vaullancourt 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


Dear Editor 
I think World Week is a fine maga 
zine for boys and girls. It teaches us 
not only good lessons, but also the 
situation of other nations 
The “Know Your World” is very in 
teresting to me. I have been trying to 
encourage my friends to read this maga- 
zine and some of them are now trying 
to read it. I hope a copy of this maga- 
zine will always be sent to our school. 
Felicitas Lince 
Surigao High School 


Republic of the Philippines 


Dear Edito 
I am a sophomore at the South 
Girard High School. My History teacher 
had no trouble in getting me started 
on your World Week. | enjoy reading 
it, and will accept those to come with 
gratitude 
John Wayne 
Columbus, Ga 





‘“‘Career Club’’ Question Box 


| am interested in finding out 


ut milit iry careers for girls 
an decide which service to 
so that I'll be sure to 
tht courses in high school 
ln me? T. S.. Warren. Minn 


wv librarian can get 

S. Navy Occupational 
Women and other pam 
in the Navy by writ 
Naval Personnel 

or by asking 

ng office. Other 

Armed 
In sch ol, vou ll 


a de fi 


ypist, nurse 


Fi rces 


. } 
Forces i1sO 


1 
yourseil for 
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espe Cl 
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informa 


n°B \/ 


R vad p 14 
the Ladder” 
ie February 24, 
Week or Your 


} 7 3 
+h <ehriy 
1e Febru 


ary 24, 1954, issue of Practical English 
Send 20¢ to the 
Documents. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. and ask 
for Job Guide for Young Workers, 1953 
Edition. Als k for information at 


Superintendent of 


your local bran state Employ 
ment Service, which has free pamphlets 


ind vocational tests 


scientist 


QO I would like to be a 
Would you give me 
the subjects to study, colleges which 
ourses in science, and tell 
me in what waus would make 


a good vocation: R D Tre nton \ J] 
A As vou p ips know. sv 


rmnecrs 


information on 


have spe ( ial ( 
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"MY MACGREGOR 
GLOVE GIVES ME 
MORE CONFIDENCE !” 


SAYS ... 
ROBIN ROBER 


Ace pitcher of the Philadelphia 
Phillies and one of baseball's best 


Confidence means everything in big 
league competition. You get extra con 
fidence when you work behind a fine 
glove. That's what 23-game winner 
Roberts says—and his glove isa 
MacGregor 
Many other big timers—like Gus Bell, Gil 
McDougald and Ralph Kiner choose MacGregor 
£ s for the same reason 
a “> sregzor gloves are 
\\\ > le better to “fee bet 
Ay \ ' t your MacGregor 
< tinge goods store 
“~ , see how good you feel 
MacGregor 5 é 
; ty 


) , 


Gregor 
Sports Equipment 


{ 


Cincinnati 32, Ohio 





From the sandlots to the majors 

- in game after game and sea 
son after season . performance 
proves Louisville Sluggers are the 
world’s finest bats. Your dealer 
has autographed models of Base 
ball’s greatest players — see him! 
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Sell your classmates 
America’s Most Beau- 
complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
No financial investment ree 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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DELUXE PRINTS 


Original Picture 
Returned 
SEND ANY SIZE 
PHOTO OR NEGATIVE 


FEDERAL WALLET SIZE PHOTO CO. 


P. O. Box 2448, Dept. SM Konsas City, Mo. | 








STAMPS 


Sending for Stamps? 


Schol s accept stamp advertisements 
only from por ar and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals, the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “‘approvals.’’ 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘approval 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stomps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mage- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, wv Y. 


225 sine 








SII els 


FOR ONLY 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 2Sc! ALSO APPROVALS WRITE TODAY! 
MYSTIC STAMP CO 


Camden 75) New York 











32.22. | 


In God We Trust 


The first regular U. S. stamp to bear 
the motto “In God We Trust” will be 
issued early next month. The motto 
has long appeared on U. S. The 
stamp, above, is an eight-center show- 
ing the Statue of Liberty. An attractive 
red, white, and blue color pattern high- 
lights the stamp. It is the first U. S. 
bi-color stamp issued in a small denom- 
ination. (Note: Black and white are not 
colors.) 

The part of the stamp in red is the 
statue and the words “In God We 
Trust.” The center of the stamp is white 
and forms a halo in back of the statue. 
The stamp’s frame is blue. 

When the stamp design was released, 
U. S. Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield said: “The Statue of Lib- 
erty is a beacon of hope and oppor- 
tunity . . . to oppressed peoples every 
where. The motto ‘In God We 
reflects the spiritual foundation upon 
which our Government was built—and 
without which no nation can prosper.” 

As we went to press, the exact day 
of issue had not been announced. To be 


covers, send 


how 


coins. 


sure of receiving first-day 
for them 
Send a self 


Postmaster, 


immediately Here's 


addressed enve ] ype to the 

Washington, D. C. Seal or 
turn in the flap of the envelope. Then 
enclose it in an outer envel pe along 
coins 


st. You ma\ 


order OF 
reque 


with a 
first-day 
send for 


money 
cover vou 


as many as 10 


MYSTERY CORNER 


STAMP CLUBS! 
to the puzzle which appeared 
column for March 10. You'll soon be 
able to join the — N x DN - 
T — O —S Stamp Clubs, which will be 
conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
Don’t miss the April 14 column. The 
mystery will be solved in full. And 
you'll find an application blank so that 
you can join without delay. 

Tony Simon 


answel! 
in this 


That's the 





Trust’ 





Prepare for a career in 


+ JOURNALISM 
* RADIO 
+* TELEVISION 
+* THEATRE 


University of Denver 


* Fully accredited degree program 
For complete information write to: 

Dr. Compton Bell, Dir., School of Communication Arts 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 





STAMPS 





HARD to get HYDERBAD SET. print- 
ed PERFORATION GAUGE and MILLF 
METER SCALE Given to Approval Ap- 

plicants who send IQ for mailing to 





FREE 119 FOREIGN STAMPS 


Including Africa, Australia, Pakistan, China, India, Russia 
and Scandinavia. Send 10c for postage and nd handling. With 
approvals. NIAGARA STAMP COMP. 


Niagara-on-the-Luke 822 Canada 





eure COLLECTION 
cludes Triangles, Early United States 
- imais — Commemoratives British 

ies — High Value Pictorials. etc P] 


plete Collection plus Big Illustrated 
| free with approvals 


al 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. 


153 All Different 
Zeppelins, Semipostais C 
7 Airmaiis, High Values. 


Big Bargain lists and 
approvals ineluded. 
Jomestown Stamp Co., Dept. 510, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Send 5¢ for postage 
$8, Toronto, Canada 








20 DIFFERENT U. 
Commemorative Stamps C 


with approvals. CANADA STAMP CO., 
1907 Main St., Dept. 416, Niagara Falls, New York. 


WORLD S "LARGEST STAMP! 


5 ONLY 





e (7 ae ir ches) 


TATHAM STAMP CO., 


SPRINGFIELD 92, 


g SOVIET RUSSIA 


T. exciting rfu amps 
rgair lists approvals 
ED. S. SAPPHIRE 
Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y 


65.2 DIF. — STATES 
sae rol oye ae $5 5 stamp. 


10¢ 


WiLLETT "CO., ree 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS - BICOLORS 


Downfial 


Ist USA | Star Cente ascism 
cape Palace 


Colur Tr t Fair, Garibaldi’s E 
Fortress ses. larg iistorical pictorials 
ONLY 3 Approva! Buyers 


FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Washington 10, D.C. 


ALBUM - 10c! 


32 pag Over 1,000 Spaces! 
World “Wide Lists and Approvais Included. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 








$10 cach FoR ceRTAIN LINCOLN PENNIES 


Certain indianheads $50.00. Send 20c for NEW 
a BOOKLET listing coms wanted and prices we pay. 
hy) SNESEE | Come So. 
ws Dept. 61 








Time to Bloom 


Jones: “You don't want to plant these 
seeds. It says on the packet it will take 
them two years to bloom.” 

Smith: “That's all right. I took them 
ut of last year’s catalog.” 


Careful! 


The telephone rang in the fire-station 
fice. The chief took up the receiver. 

‘Is this the fire station?” 

Yes,” said the chief. 

‘Well,” continued the voice, “I have 
just had a new rock garden built and 
I've put in some new plants—” 

‘Where's the fire?” asked the chief. 

Some of these new plants are very 
\Sive, ” the voice continued. 

Look said the chief at last, 
l vu want the flower shop?” 

“No, I don’t,” said the voice. “My 
hbor’s house is on fire, and I don't 

t vou firemen to walk all over my 

when vou come here.” 


and 


Cpe! 


here 


Mule Sense 


had taken the entire morning for 
tow the tourists’ car to town. 
finally returned home with his 

id mules his wife asked, “How 


id vou charge that citv fellow 


n’ him?” 
Ezra replied. 
i 
ifty cents!” exclaimed his wife. 
Sometimes I wish you'd do the pullin’ 
1 let tl mules handle the execu- 


- deals.” 


ce nts,’ 


ose 
| ot the 


1.0. U. 

eet young thin 
‘How 

n thing cost? 

“You mean the float? Oh 


lime I guess. 


on first fishing 


lid that red and 


mu 
y friend 


that’s 


7 he n 


mine just sank. 


young thing 
we vou 


——————————— 
2 WAYS TO PLAY BETTER 
TENNIS AND BADMINTON |! 


(1)Use JUNEMAN! 


GENUINE GUT STRINGS | 


er 
a f e be 


At Your a or Seertien iets Store 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
TENNIS AND BADMINTON stTROKES” | 
play the game the I 


(2) 


a rated 
D &C 


: 
1 
| 
| 
! 
! 
! 
l 


| THE E. P. ‘JUNEMAN corp. | 


j 1100 W. 47th Place ° Chicago 9, Ill. 1 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because schools will be ob- 
serving spring vacation next week, 
there will be no March 31 issue of 
this magazine. The next issue will be 
dated April 7. The omission of an 
issue does not interfere with your full 
quota of fifteen issues during the 
second semester. 


many 











Not a Chance 
Freshman: “What'll we do tonight?” 
Sophomore: “We'll toss a coin. If it’s 
heads, we'll get dates; if it’s tails, we'll 
go to the movies alone; if it stands on 
edge, we'll study.’ 


The Other Man‘s Shoes 
Wife: “Dear, have you 
dered what you would do if you had 
Aga Khan’s income?” 
Husband: “No, but I've 
what he'd do if |} 


ever won- 


wondered 
he had mine.” 


McCall Spirit 


Pardon Mel! 


her car met head-on. The 
drivers got out and, with fine courtesy, 
both began to apologize profusely. “I'm 
said the woman. “It was all 


and |] 


His Cal 


SO SOTTYS 
my fault.” 
“Not at all, madam,” 
sponded with a gallant gesture. 
to blame 
“But I 


was on youl 


the man re- 
“I was 
myself.” 
the fault 
of the road.” 
“That may be true; but, my 
madam, I am responsible for the col- 
lision. I saw you coming this way, and 
I had ample opportunity to dart down 
a side street.” 


insist was mine. I 
side 


dear 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi i“Tops, don't miss. “iMiGood 
MA Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama: “The Conquest of Ever- | 


est. MMM Annapurna. 4~44/e Knights 
of the Round Table “44 Julius Caesar. 
wverthe Cruel Sea. HMM Beat the 
Devil. ~4~The Actress. 44/4 Roman 
Holiday. ~@MThe Robe. “~All the 
Brothers Were Valiant. #@Riot in Cell 
Block 11. ~4MMogambo. “Take the 
High Ground. 4“ Master of Ballantrae. 
“He Tennessee Champ. “Botany Bay. 
MMThe Glass Web. “Project No. 7 
“Othello 

Musical: 4H iThe 
Story. “wwvrGive a 
444 -Gilbert and Sullivan 
wv-Calamity Jane. ~/The 
tor Story Mim New Faces 

Comedy: ““”““Long, Long Trailer 
wverit Should Happen to You. “vv 
Forever Female. @@#The Titfield 7 
derbolt 
Documentary ver ine Living 

w44A Queen Is Crowned 
The Sea Around Us. #Song of the 


Glenn Miller 
Girl a _ Break 
M44ALIli. 
Eddie Can- 


nut- 


r Des- 
WA 
Land 


ort 
er 


23 
| Have rs Racket Strung with 


GENUINE 


Top-ranking players 
agree! Nothing takes 

the place of genuine gut. 
Ask for VICTOR Strings 
. genuine gut at its best. 


AW Alar): 


Y Gur Strings 





and better control, 
play a Davis Tennis Racket 





| VICTOR SPORTS, Incorporated + Chicage 32, illinols 


(ret Your Entries In 
For Hallmark Contest 








Midnight March 29 
is the deadline for mailing your 
entry in the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
contest for junior and senior high 
school students. There are 116 cash 
prizes for students, and 16 cash 
awards for the s( hools 
the announcement in the 
March 10 issue of this magazine.) 


winners’ 


(See 


100 words or less on 
for the 


Just write 
the subject: “I nominate 
Hallmark Hall of Fame 
Probably you have seen or listened 
to this famous television and radio 


program. 
Think of someone 


now, 


who lived or 


who is living who in your 
opinion has helped his fellow men 
Then L100 


less, 


write your words or 


and mail it to: 


Hallmark Hall of Fame Contest 
P.O. Box 1672 New York, N. Y. 


DPEOPL PPP L ELLE LELELEPELELELEBLELLOL EL. 
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WHAT A CANDY BAR/ 


MME. annthed nth derese "se 7 


_— CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


Cc makers of Butterfinger. Coconut Grove, Caramel Nougat. Dip carey bars, Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 





s 


OCK 
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ET-SIZE BOOKS! 


. 


20% discount on quantity orders of outstanding 25c & 35c books for school use. 


For class or school library 


58 books regularly priced at 25c ONLY 20c | 
27 books regularly priced at 35c ONLY 28c 


Good news for teachers who want to promote better and 
vider student reading! The extraordinary rise of the paper- 
bound pocket-size book now makes it possible to satisfy 
lmost any reading requirement with well-printed, durable 
litions costing only a few cents each. What are your book 
equirements? Are you interested in well-written books of 
) student appeal for your school or class library? Do 
idable source for buying supplementary 

ym quantities? Or would you like to en 


ur students 


ryt 


i 
‘ited 
a aepel 


iSsTou 


to continue reading worth-while 


summer months? 


1 the follo ving pages make it possibl® 
ll of these objectives easily and with 
The SE have been chosen by 


f reading experts, and all have prover 


lent use as past select 


books 


ind stuc 


For your students’ summer reading enjoyment 


. 


in lots 
of 20 


or more 


of the Teen Age Book Club (see pag: 
books sell regularly at 25¢ Dur 
sulting from handling and shipping. in quantity r 
to offer these books—in lofts of 20 or more 


respectively—including postage 


8-T). All of these 


and 35¢. to economies re 
are able 


20¢ and 28e¢ 


ils ) advet 
Since the 


on orders of 20 or more 


The books listed here in vour teac her editi at 


students’ edition of this m 


tised in your 


RAZilie 
low prices of these books depend 


books to one address, we cannot from 


To enable students t 


accept orders in 
take ad ot 
substantial savings in buying books for thei perso! i] 


lividual students. vantage 


thes« 


reading, we have taken the liberty of suggesting that the, 
t 


request you or your permission to make up a class orde1 
t To insure receiving books 


ig the order form on page 7-T 
e school closes, be sure to mail your order at least one 
the end of the 


j ; school year 


re 
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Quant. (Bk Quant 
TITLE 20¢ 28¢ TITLE 20¢ 28¢ 


*Means 
28¢ book 


*Means 
28¢ book 


Quant 
20¢ | 2R¢ 


*Means 


Bk. 
28¢ book 0 


TITLE 


2a 


k. | 
° 


1. | Out of This World A537 


Nn 


| Drink to Yesterday 876 


| Green Turtle C13 i 


w | 


Empty Room cis 
Green Hills A943 


> aia 


Space Hands B1077 
War of Worlds P947 
Space Platfornf P920 


The Streak P9I0 


= — = ~“ | 


Spirit of Border P16! 


Beyond Rope, Fence 372 | 


Buffalo Bill 148 


ein 


Big Red Ci8 


ltt hhh TL TT tt 


Cireus Doctor 8992 


. 
= 


Tawny c4 


eee 
a 


Care of Dogs Pma 76° 


. 
> 


Baseball Stars L194 


see 
“ 


Power Golf P928 


. . 
Sioa 


High Inside 166 


. 
n 
Ss 


Kid Comes Back 167 


221. | Bertie Makes Break T/2 
e__ —_——_ 
$22. | Fun for Family P580 


223. | Magic Explained Pmas4™ | 


#24. | Alexander Botts P304 | 
© 25. | Junior Miss P332 i 
26. | Spangled Summer c3 | 
Boy date ‘Girl TI i 


} pene 
® 27. 

e —— —_— _ 
5 28. | Sue Barton, Nurse C9 
7 —— 


529. | The Raft ¥38_ 
. 


#30. | Witeh Doctor Pasi 


a cienitl aia 
53. | Marco Polo A6it ! 


= 32. | Captains Courageous B58 | 
7. 


. | How to 
| AM36° 
. | Guide Wildflowers P788 | | 


Know Birds | | 


S| ais 


. | Prediet Weather AMS4* | | 
37. | Great Essays PC!i3° if 
38. | Men Against Sea P358 


. | Jane Eyre PC88* | ! 


@enssewes 
5 40. | Ivanhoe Pc79" i | 
sal. | Searlet Letter PC65* j | 
s ————____-—-— _ -_ 


© 42. | Wuthering Hts. PC33* 


. | Fishing, Hunting P674 | | 


Silas Marner P552 


Tale Two Cities PC35* | 


| Pride, Prejudice PC37* 


i 


Seven Gables P52 i 


Cyrano BAI230° 
Sherlock Holmes B704 
Book of Verse PCiI* 
Great Comedies PC15* 
Great Tragedies PCI4* | 


Tales and Poems PC45* | 


Moby Dick P612 ! 


Red Badge P154 | 
Two Years Before Y76 
Wagons Westward Ci 
Long Wharf C33 
Franklin P23 


Huckleberry Finn 
PCi39" 


Amer. Folklore P684 


Life Mississippi Bi 
Smuaglers’ Captive Til 
Two Hands, Knife TI0 


Thunder Road T7 


| 
! 
| 





Parade of Stories T4 | i 


The Spanish Cave Ci2 | { 


TAB Animal Tales T5 | \ 
White Fang T6* . 
Skyeruiser Ci! 

The Tattooed Man Ci0 


Twenty Grand Stories 
8154 


| Kon-Tiki Pma243* 


i 
| 


Little Women T9* 

A Girl Can Dream T8 ar 
“Hobby Horse Hill C22 a 
Peggy Covers News C6 


Life with Mother 
Pma22* 


Hi There T2 
Span.-Eng. Diet. PC122* 


Spanish Thru Pie. PC83* 


French Thru Pie. PC78* 


More Powerful Vocab 
P569 


Pocket Dictionary PC5* | j 


Pocket Atias PC20* | | 


Crossword Puzzies T3 i ! 








—_____. Books @ 20¢ 


_____ Books @ 28¢ 


AMOUNT 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED 


DUPLICATE 
ORDER 
FORM 


PPTTIC TIL 


. 
7 
o 
. 
. 
. 
+ 
- 
s 
. 
. 
7 
© 
. 
. 
~ 
* 
* 
~ 
- 
. 
7 
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- 
2 
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. 
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. 
. 
. 
- 
. 
- 
. 
- 
- 
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- 
. 
- 
- 
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Many of the books listed below are represented on recommended reading lists 
for young people. Numerals indicate the lists on which the titles appear: 1. By 
Way of Introduction, American Library Association. 2. Books for You or Your Read- 
ing, National Council of Teachers of English. 3. Catalog for High School Libraries 
or Children’s Catalog, H. W. Wilson Co. 4. Reading Ladders for Human Relations, 
American Council on Education. 5. Good Reading, prepared by Committee on Col- 
lege Reading, National Council of Teachers of English, sponsor. 6. Recommended 
Reading, prepared by Sisters of Charity, Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, N. Y. C., 
or English syllabus, N. Y. C. Catholic Schools, Grades 1-8 and Secondary. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SUA 


1. Out of This World, Julius Fast, ed 


Spine-tingling fantasy tales 
2. Drink to Yesterday, Coles 


Realistic account of spy hunt 


. Green Turtle Mystery, Queen 


Boy detective makes front-page headlines 
. Mystery of the Empty Room, Seaman C19 
Two girls discover secrets in old house 


5 
4 


. The Green Hills of Earth, Heinlein 


10 thrilling stories of tomorrow's worlds. 3 


Space on My Hands, Brown 


Nine startling science-fiction tales 


War of the Worlds, 
Mars invades the Earth! 5 


Space Platform, Murray Leinster 


af , 
ba ‘Vy 


A537 20¢ 


H. G. Wells 


P947 20¢ 


P920 20¢ 


First step of man’s exploration of outer space 


B76 20¢ 


C13 20¢ 
2 

20¢ 
A943 20¢ 


B1077 20¢ 


Shannon Garst 
Vivid story of unforgettable 
Big Red, Jim Kjelgaard 

Heroic dog risks death f 


The Streak, Max Brand 
Fabulous reputation built 
The Spirit of the Border 
Western hero faces 
Beyond Rope and Fence 
Black-maned, untamed buckskin’ rv 
. Buffalo Bill 


P910 
rumor 


P16) 


on false 
Grey 


bitter foe 


Grew 


20 


rider. 3. 


for master 


20¢ 


¢ 


J72 20¢ 
es range. 2 
548 20¢ 


Cis 20¢ 
3.6. 


. Circus Doctor, Henderson & Taplinger B992 20¢ 


. Tawny, Thomas C. Hinkle 


True story of greatest story on earth 

C4 20¢ 
Crafty dog outwits guns and traps. 2. 

Care and Handling of Dogs, Baird Pma76 28¢ 
Information on selection, feeding, training. 


. Baseball Stars of 1954, Jacobs, ed. 1194 20¢ 


. High Inside, R. G. Emery 


. Bertie Makes a Break, Felsen 
. Fun for the Family, Meyer 


. Magic Explained, Gibson 


33 


34 


35 


36 


. Junior Miss, Sally Benson 


. Star-Spangled Summer, 


40 


41. 


New! 28 exclusive inside stories. 


Power Golf, Ben Hogan 
How to play winning golf. 


P928 20¢ 


466 20¢ 
Star college pitcher wins major league offers. 4 
The Kid Comes Back, John Tunis 467 20¢ 
Exciting yarn about Dodgers’ slugger. 3. 
TI2 20¢ 
Popular author scores laugh-laden hit. 
P580 20¢ 
How to solve your party problems. 
PmaS4 28. 
Reveals secrets behind baffling tricks. 
Alexander Botts: Earthworm Tractors P304 20¢ 
Antics of an earthworm tractor salesman. 
P332 20<¢ 
Everyone laughs with teen-age Judy. 1.2.6. 
Lambert C3 20¢ 
Poor little rich girl finds fun, romance. 
Boy dates Girl, Gay Head TI 
What every teen-ager should know. 
Sve Barton, Student Nurse, Boylston C9 20¢ 
Lovable redhead in big city hospital. 1.2.3.6. 
The Raft, Robert Trumbull Y38 20¢ 
True adventure of 3 men adrift on Pacific. 1.3 
White Witch Doctor, Stinetorf P85! 20¢ 
Woman medical missionary in Africa. 3 
Marco Polo, Donn Byrne A6l1 20< 
6 


Story in poetic 2 


20¢ 


Messer 

Historic 

Captains Courageous, Kipling B58 20 

Rich boy's fantastic sea adventures. 1.2.3.4.6 

How to Know the Birds, Peterson AM36 28> 

Simple aid to bird recognition 

The Pocket Guide to the Wildflowers P788 28 
wild flowers easily. Illustrated 

All You Need to Know About Fishing, 

Hunting and Camping, Dalrymple P674 20 

Handy guide to more fun outdoors 

to Know & Predict Weather 


prose. 1.2 


Identify 


How 
Fisher 
illustrated 


AM84 28 


easy -to-understand guidebook 


MOUS BOOKS BY GREAT Al 
Pocket Book Great Essays 

Peterson, ed PC1I1I3 
50 delightful essays by 38 great writers 
Men the Sea, Nordhoff & 

Holl P358 
A sequel 1.3.5.6 
Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronte PCc8ss 28 
Mystery and romance about Jane Eyre. 1.2.3.5 
Ivanhoe, Sir Walter Scott PC79 28 
Great novel of mysterious black knight. 2.3.5 
The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne PC65 28 
Classic novel of Puritan justice. 1.2.3.5.6 


28 


Against 
20 


Another stirring sea epic 


GME Please do not overlook the 20-book minimum order requirement. 
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Fan TITLE ectooe —LSoeithefie.| TITLE aee‘Stta_oriaec pe TITLE 2geteckh Sue 2h 

1. | Out of This World ASS? || [4% | Silas Marner PS52° 
“2. | Drink te Yesterday B76 | | [4 | Tale Two Cities PC3S* | | [66. | The Spanish Cave Ci2 | | 
a, oo 45. | Pride, Prejudice PC37* | | |67. | TAB Animal Tales TS 


8. | Green Turtle cis ! 
. 46. | Seven Gables P52 ! 68. | White Fang Té* 





! 65. | Parade of Stories 14 ie 


4. | Empty Room Cis pe 
5. | Green Hills A943 |. 


6. | Space Hands Bi077_ 48. | Sherlock Holmes B704 The Tattooed Man C10 


| Cyrane BAI230° | Skyeruiser Cit 


7. War of Worlds P947 49. | Book of Verse PCii* Twenty Grand Stories 
" Bis4 


8. | Space Piatform P920 2 50. | Great Comedies PCI5* 
. a Kon-Tiki Pma243* 


Si. | Great Tragedies PCi4* 


9. | The Streak P9i0 


10. | Spirit of Border Pi6i ~) |$2. | Tales and Poems PC45* 
53. Moby Dick P6i2 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
7 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
Little Women TS* = 


A Girl Can Dream T8 


it. | Beyond Rope, Fence 17: Hobby Herse Hill C22 
y se i 5 


12. | Buffalo Bill J48 ; [54 | Red Badge P54 my 
Pegey Covers News C6 


13. | Big Red Cis 55. | Two Years Before Y76 
Life with Mother 
14. | Cireus Doctor 6992 56. | Wagons Westward Ci ! Pma22* 


1S. | Tawny C4 57. | Long Wharf C33 Hi There 72 


16. | Care of Dogs Pma 76° 58. | Franklin P23 | Span.-Eng. Diet. PC122° 


17. | Baseball Stars Li94 ; 759 Reeoury Finn Spanish Thru Pie. PCBS" 
: 139° 


7 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
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. 
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. 
7 
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. 
. 
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. 
. 
. 
7 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
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. French Thru Pic. PC78* 
. 

. 


18 Power Golf P9; i 
ower Ue 28 | Amer. Folklore P684 
Hiek tmeide 288 : More Powerful Vocab 
G8 Snelce | Life Mississippi BI P569 
K | 
id Comes Back J67 Smugglers’ Captive Tit Pocket Dictionary PCS" 


Bertie Makes Break TI 
sie 2 Two Hands, Knife TI0 Pocket Atias PC20° 





Fun for Family P580 Thunder Road 17 Crossword Puzzies T3 
Magic &xplainea Pmas4~ 
Alexander Botts P304 AMOUNT 
Junior Miss P332 
Spangied Summer C3 Books a 20¢ 





Wuthering Heights, Bronte PC33 28¢ 
Intriguing novel of strange household. 1.2.3.5.6. 
Silas Marner, Eliot P552 20¢ 
Aging man’s struggle against revolution. 2.3.5.6 
A Tale of Two Cities, Charles 

Dickens PC35 26¢ 
London, Paris in French Revolution. 1.2.3.5 
Pride and Prejudice, Jane Austen PC37 = 28¢ 
Comedy of manners of Eng. country folks 
1.2.3.5 

House of Seven Gables, Hawthorne P52 20¢ 
Hereditary curse upon a household. 1.2.3.5.6 


2 Boy dates Girl Ti 


Books ( 28+ 


28 Sue Barton, Nurse C9 


seth Reseach vote TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED 


20 Witch Doctor P85! 


31. | Mareo Polo AGII Teacher's 


Cyreno de Bergerac, Edmond 
Name 


Rostand BA1230 28¢ 

Swashbuck g drama of swords and hearts 

1.2.3.5 

Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 

A. C. Doyle B704 20« 

11 thrilling exploits of famous sleuth. 1.3 

Pocket Book of Verse. M. E. Speare 

ed PCIl 28 

Choice collection of inspired poems 

Four Great Comedies, Shakespeare PCI5 28¢ 

Tempest, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 1.2.3.5 

Four Great Tragedies, Shakespecre PCI4 28¢ 

Homlet, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar 

Macbeth. 1.3.5.6 

Great Tales ond Poems of Poe PC45 28¢ 

Tales and poems from writer's best. 1.2.3.5. 

Moby Dick, Herman Melville P612 20¢ 

Adventurous tale of whaling-ship days 

1.2.3.5.6 

The Red Badge of Courage 

Stephen Crane P154 20¢ 

Young soldier faces and conquers fear. 1.2.3.5. Thunder Road, Gavit 177 20¢ 75. Hobby Horse Hill, Lavinia Davis C22 20x 
Summer vacation adventures in country 


32 Captains Courageous B58 

33 How to Know Birds 
AM 38° 

34 Guide Wildflowers P788 School 
Fishing, Hunting P674 

Address 

Great Essays PCI13* City Zone State 

38. | Men Against Sea P358 le pet inter 

39 Jane Eyre PC88* 

40. | Ilwanhoe PC79" 


41. | Searlet Letter PC65* Entered Shipped Postage 





42 Wuthering Hts. PC33° 


. 
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. 
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4 Predict Weather AM84* 
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Speed-loving racer defies danger 


STORIES OF AMERICAN SPIRIT Hit Parode of Sho Storie 76. Peggy Covers the News, 
Dirlom, ed T4 20¢ Emmo Bugbee Cé 2x 
Best short stories from Scholastic Cute cub chases newsbreaks, headlines. 2.3.6 


55. Two Yeors Before the Mast, Dan Y76 20¢ 
tale of sea adventure. 1.3.5.6. The Spanish Cave, Household C12 2¢ 77. Lite with Mother, Clarence Day Pme22 28 


Best selling 
56. Wagons Westward, Armstrong Sperry Cl 20¢ Mystery haunts small fishing village. 2 Hilarious anecdotes of the Day family. 3.4 
con Southwest at time of Mexican TAB Animal Tales, Dirlam, ed TS 20¢ SELF-IMPROVEMENT PERSONALITY 
; 12 fun-loaded stories from Scholastic . 
ie mteaees | Oe ,. © © eee 12 29, 
58. The Autobiography of B. Franklin P23 20¢ rs : alles “Musts” for dating, friends, school success 
oo a ate eaaaen fae 69 sopeotans, Brier , Cll 20¢ 79. Spenish-English; English-Spanish 
est-pilot outwits plone thieves. 3 Diet PC122 28¢ 
59. Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 70. The Tattooed Mon, Howard Pease C10 20¢ University of Chicago, Castillo & Bond Ed 
PCI39 = 28« Adventure on a tramp freighter. 3 80. Spanish Through Pictures, Richards PC83 28¢ 
Spanish the quick, easy way 
BI54 20¢ 81. French Through Pictures, Richards PC78 28¢ 
Learn French new simple way through pictures 
30 Days to a More Powerful 
3.6 ean mr vate build by Funk & 1 _— 
Boyhood on the mighty river ocabulary builder by Fun ewis. 
Jim Davis: Smugglers’ Coptive CHIEFLY FOR GIRLS 83. Merriam-Webster Pocket Dictionary PCS 28¢ 
Masefield Tll 20¢ Contains 25,000 words, plus many useful guides 
Exciting tale of a boy kidnapped by pirates. 3 73. Little Women, Lovise May Alcott T9 28¢ 64. Rand McNolly Pocket World Atios PC20 28¢ 
Two Hands and a Knife Four girls growing up in New England. 1.3.4.5.6 Accurate, detailed maps of the world. 
Warren Miller T10 20¢ 74. A Girl Con Dream, Betty Covanna TS 20¢ 85. TAB Crossword Purzies T3 2¢ 
Wits and skills matched ogainst noture. 1 A vivid story by your fovorite author. 3.4 Original broin-tecsers by high school students. 


with shart 


Twain 
n American classic world-beloved n | 
> ote 4 sic. o r eloved novel. 2.3 71. Twenty Grand Short Stories 


60. Pocket Treasury of American Teggard, ed 
Folklore P684 20¢ 20 story favorites from Scholastic. 1.3 


vori? mericc tories genc k 
Favorite American s spends, jones. 3 72. Kon-Tiki, Heyerdahl Pma243 28¢ 82 
Life on the Mississippi, Mark Twain Bl 20¢ Complete story with 80 octual photos. 2.3.5 


GME To insure delivery, be sure to mail order at least a month before school closes. 





9,986 teachers now use the Teen Age Book Club 


to promote broader reading of worth-while books 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing them with a 
choice of 16 splendid books each month 
similar to those in the foregoing pages. 


Each month Club members may choose 
from among 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size books—a total of 160 books 
each school year. Books are selected 
both for literary merit and youth-appeal 
by a board of reading experts. Titles are 
widely varied so that all members may 
readily find books suited to their inter- 
ests and age level. Many titles are ex- 
clusive with the Club and cannot be ob- 
tained through newsstands, drug or de- 
partment stores. List includes: 


Sports 
Animals 
Hobbies 


Reference 


Classic 5 
Drama 
Adventure 
Humor 


Novels 

Short Stories 
Science Fiction 
Mysteries 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


Joining a Club does not obligate mem- 
bers to buy a definite number of books. 
They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 
the year. 





Kit of materials is free on request. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


There are no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes (1) 
a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of In- 
structions, (2) Class Membership Rec- 
ord, (3) order forms, (4) sample book, 
and (5) TAB NEWS-—a 4-page illus- 
trated bulletin containing descriptions 
of coming books. The Club is organized 
so that students can run it themselves 
with little or no work on the part of the 
teacher. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLU 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and a 
strong incentive to the formation of 
regular reading habits are the free divi- 
dends. For every four books purchased, 
Club members choose a free book at the 
end of the semester. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, in 
my class next fall together with a 
free kit of materials. 


Name 





School Grade 
Address 


a eS 








Sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





